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DOCTOR SCHILLER ON THE DORIS 
FISCHER CASE. 


By James H. Hystop. 


In the paper published in the previous Journal I promised to 
discuss an aspect of the Doris Fischer case to which Doctor 
Schiller called attention and which I had not time or space to 
consider there. I refer especially to his observation that the case 
had been cured and yet that the controls represented it as still in 
a condition of fearful obsession. Superficially that fact is calcu- 
lated to give trouble to the theory of obsession as it is usually 
understood. I had remarked it in the study of the case but did 
not comment upon it, as perhaps I should have done. It gave me 
no special trouble with the doctrine of obsession because I was not 
concerned with the modus operandi, but the fact of it. There 
is no doubt that there is an apparent contradiction between the 
appearance from our point of view that the girl was cured and 
the claim on the part of the Imperator group including the Dr. 
Hodgson, the George Pelham, the Edmund Gurney and the 
Myers personalities that the girl was apparently still obsessed by 
foreign and mischievous or ignorant personalities. But Doctor 
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Schiller assumes here a more superficial view,—that of the lay- 
man,—than I had when discussing the case. The presence of 
obsessing agents and evidence of their presence are two very 
distinct things. The absence of evidence showed that they no 
longer produced the unpleasant symptoms of the earlier period, 
but it did not signify that they were wholly removed from con- 
nection with the case. Their power was abortive, but not neces- 
sarily absent, tho out of rapport with the victim. Doctor 
Schiller assumed that their presence implied their action on the 
subject and that the disappearance of their manifested influence 
implied their entire absence. In other words he had that concep- 
tion of obsession which everybody assumes without evidence and 
which implies spatial proximity of the obsessing agent. It is cer- 
tainly natural for this to be assumed, and it may be the true con- 
ception. But I made no such assumption in my hypothesis about 
it. I had no right todo this. I was dealing with the evidence for 
the fact of it, not for the form and conditions of it. I kept in view 
the facts before me and nothing else. I had for ten years resented 
the hypothesis, and had been forced to reckon with it by the 
several other cases to which I referred specifically. Doctor 
Schiller says not a word about these cases to which I called 
attention in the formation of my hypothesis. He merely says that 
I “ prefer to believe in my medium’s controls but hardly appear 
to recognize what a monstrous tale they have induced me to tell.” 
I was not troubled about any monstrous tale. I had nothing to 
do with that. I had it to account for psychologically and other- 
wise, whether ‘“ monstrous” or small. I had made the careful 
distinction between instigative and transmissive obsession to 
cover just the objection which he mentions without reference 
to the distinction. Dr. Meyer Solomon, a physician who re- 
viewed the Report, saw the point and frankly recognized its 
importance. 

But all this aside. The main point is that Dr. Schiller as- 
sumes that he knows what obsession is, and I would insist that 
neither he nor I know anything about it beyond the facts which 
really or apparently imply it. I was keeping my conception of 
it within the facts and not trying to superpose an a priori con- 
ception upon it for the sake of either proving or disproving it. 
For me it meant, as I explicitly defined it, a more persistent 
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influence on a living person than in ordinary mediumship such as 
Mrs. Piper’s, and it had to be limited only by the facts presented. 
That the idea and even large extension of it could not be con- 
tradicted by Professor Schiller or any of his colleagues in the 
Society is apparent by their conception of telepathy. That process 
is capable of almost anything in their conception of it. It can 
extend around the world and as it was connected with motor 
action in the Newnham case we can imagine Mrs. Eddy’s “ ma- 
licious animal magnetism ”’ as representing it quite fully. On the 
telepathic theory there can be nothing said against obsession of 
the worst sort, and no cure for it. I was careful to say as much 
in the report on the Doris Fischer case. Doctor Schiller 
thought that I should not despise the application of telepathy to 
it and I should say amen to this, if I believed in the kind of 
telepathy that most unscientific people do believe in. But I do 
not find any evidence for it anywhere, tho I do see evidence for 
unexplained coincidences that are not evidence for spiritistic 
agency. But they are not systematic and show no clear evidence 
of teleological action. But I may use ad hominem methods and 
appropriate the telepathy that is actually believed, to remark its 
logical outcome. You cannot limit its action to evidential inci- 
dents. No explanation of any phenomenon in nature can be limited 
to its evidence, and by this I mean the evidence that proves its 
existence. Its causal action extends far beyond the incidents that 
prove it. In this way we might press your telepathy into service 
for explaining the non-evidential phenomena and the “ romanc- 
ing” which Doctor Schiller sees in the case. We might not 
be able to prove this, but that is nothing in the face of the ex- 
tensions which so many have given to telepathy. 


I ignore all this, however, as it is only by-play in the subject. 
The real matter is determined by our conception of obsession and 
that cannot be determined apart from the facts. On that I think 
we ought to agree, and not only in obsession but also in telepathy. 
We cannot start with any preconceived idea about the process or 
extent of it. I could assume neither that the obsessing agent was 
in spatial possession of the organism nor that it was at a distance, 
neither that it was conscious nor that it was unconscious of its 
relation to the body. I was concerned only with the evidence that 
causal action was there. Nor did I require to suppose that the 
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obsessing horde represented in this case were still there, near or 
remote, after the cure. They might have been brought there 
again to show what had been the source of the troubles eradicated 
or corrected. I had to keep in mind the limitations which the 
facts of the record imposed on any theory of the facts. Let me 
enumerate these important matters. 


(1) One of the most remarkable things in the record, at least 
as viewed from the natural a priori position of most people, was 
the fact that the mother of the girl, tho she had been dead for 
eight years, seemed to know absolutely nothing about the cause 
of the girl’s troubles. She seems to have have learned only by 
the presence and work of the controls what had been going on, 
and it might still have been latent and potential, if the opportunity 
opened again for attack. We naturally suppose that a spirit can 
see another obsessing agent. This may or may not be true and 
supposing that they do see them they might not directly know 
that they were influencing the living. I venture to say that a 
living person might see another near by without knowing that 
telepathic action was going on between this person and a third 
one present. It might be the same with obsession for all that I 
know. The ignorance of the mother well comports with this 
possibility and also with the larger view of telepathy admitted 
by Mrs. Sidgwick; namely: that it may be a process of commu- 
nication between the dead and the living, and between the dead, 
as well as between the living. That large view once conceded, 
we can understand easily why the mother should have been 
ignorant of what was going on in the case of her daughter.* 


*There is one apparent contradiction to this statement of the mother’s 
ignorance of the obsession. On page 424 of the Report the mother pur- 
ports to communicate and states the implication of the subliminal in 
obsession and then expresses her surprise at the view which she attri- 
butes to the group of controls and adds that she “had seen so much 
of what she considered absolute control over her baby girl.” I have 
altered the pronouns in the passage to suit my quotation. But she 
seems here to admit previous knowledge of the situation. This, however, 
is not so clear or unequivocal as might seem. (1) It may refer to the 
“guides” and so may be consistent with her ignorance of the obsessing 
agents. (2) The passage in which it occurs just precedes giving specific 
evidence of her identity and includes a larger apparent knowledge of the 
subject than we can suppose from previous cases and analogies that she 
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It is even conceivable that some spirits might exercise this 
influence without knowing it. They might be aware of effects 
on them from the living world and not be aware of a counter 
effect in it. For instance, on any theory whatsoever, the controls 
in the Piper case did not directly know that we got the messages 
in the material world until they were read aloud and Imperator 
said he did not know what took place after a message got into 
the mind of the light. This is also true with Mrs. Chenoweth. 
It takes experience apparently even to know that they are com- 
municating with the living. This might be still more true of 
undeveloped spirits. It is only a question of evidence. 


(2) The obsession was not a direct observation of the con- 
trols but an inference most probably. At least that is the fact 
apparent from the record. The large organization said to be 
back of it was not the first conception of it, but came about by 
study on the other side. It was a matter of surprise to Edmund 
Gurney, as the record shows, and in another case which I studied 
the same group looked for a similar organization and said 
they found none, so that this was no trumped up case. It was 
a matter of investigation and inference. That is, obsession was 
as much an hypothesis to the controls as it was to me and that 
view cannot be ignored in any criticism of the case from that 
point of view. 

(3) With these two previous facts recognized there is a third 
that is important. We do not require to believe that these ob- 
sessing agents were actually present or even operating on the 
girl. They might have gotten into rapport with her at any 
distance—see your telepathy at a distance—and this rapport 
might have been thwarted by the therapeutics of the cure, and 


would naturally have and is more like the interfusion of the ideas of 
the personality probably helping her to get control. I have recorded. 
other instances of this kind in which, when a communicator either is 
trying to get control or is losing it, he or she consciously or uncon- 
sciously acts as an intermediary and transmits knowledge more than his 
or her own, This passage looks very much like such material. At the 
same time it is conceivable that she could not previously get through 
any knowledge which she might have had of the obsession, tho one 
would think that, if she had it, such knowledge would quickly come 
through. But it was quite absent and she seemed astoundingly ignorant 
of the situation as diagnosed by the controls. 
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the obsessing agents might not have even known that they were 
thwarted by it. The Imperator group with their methods might 
have discovered the obsessing agents’ connection with the case 
and put them into rapport with Mrs. Chenoweth to reveal the 
facts, and this without any spatial proximity at all. The effect 
might be the same, and idealists with their transcendental ideas 
of space ought not to object. It coincides exactly with the igno- 
rance of the mother about the situation. 

Moreover another circumstance of some importance to the 
case 1s worth noting. In her Starlight work Mrs. Chenoweth 
begins her work with her sitters by what is called ‘“ character 
reading.”’ Rather it is Starlight that does this. She says it is to 
get adjusted and she does this without communication with others 
on that side, except that she may be the instrument for the main 
controls to do this particular thing. But it is not avowedly com- 
munication with friends on the other side. It is frankly reading 
the character of the sitter. How it is done is a matter of in- 
difference to us here. It is done and in all cases must involve 
access to the subconscious mind of the sitter, tho it does not 
admit details of memory. 

Now the Imperator controls might resort to this process to 
find what influence had been exercised upon Doris Fischer and, 
with the intercommunication with Doris Fischer’s guides, they 
might have found out something as to what had gone on in 
the past and thus found a clue to the identity of the obsessing 
agents; then, seeking them out, “ brought them” to Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, or put them into rapport with her, if they did not bring 
them there, and the whole dramatic affair would go on as 
represented. 

Now as the whole doctrine of telepathy favors rapport with- 
out regard to spatial distance and as the same theory supposes 
access to the subconscious data, the latent deposits of the ob- 
sessing personalities, Doctor Schiller and his colleagues ought 
to have no difficulty with the phenomena which seem to indicate 
the actual presence of the personalities named in the report long 
after the cure. Then to show what went on, the controls would 
only have to bring them to Mrs. Chenoweth or establish rapport 
with her to repeat as much of their character as was possible 
without producing an actual obsession, and careful readers will 
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see that this was just what was done. They probably could have 
given better illustrations of obsession, but only at the expense of 
long efforts to cure it in Mrs. Chenoweth. Take the case of the 
man who insisted on fighting me (p. 716). He was evidently 
“put in” with a double purpose, (1) to prove what spirits can 
do in obsession and (2) to prove to him that his purposes could 
be thwarted by the better type whenever they chose. Had it not 
been for that inhibition, Mrs. Chenoweth might have required 
four or five men to hold her and might have killed me in a short 
time. That is what takes place in such cases in the insane 
asylums, tho the killing is usually prevented by superior force. 

I required to hold all this in mind when discussing the ques- 
tion and not to make the case depend on any one conception of 
the conditions affecting obsession. The influence of the obsessing 
personalities had been rendered abortive, but there was no evi- 
dence in the actual cure observed that it had been completely 
removed from liabilities that might open the way at any time 
for their return, and that is the reason that the development of 
the girl's psychic abilities or her mediumship was so slow and 
had to be a matter of as strict obedience on the part of Dr. Prince 
as in the case of Dr. Hodgson with the surrender of the Piper 
case to the Imperator controls. The development of protection 
had to take place. 

I recur again to the charge of romancing in the conception 
of the case. That is a conception that is liable to a good deal of 
equivocation. It means primarily the conscious invention of im- 
probable stories by the subject, and then is loosely used to denote 
any wild or dreamy action of the mind. The accuser of it gets 
the advantage of either meaning that the reader desires to take 
up and he may not be enlightened by the accuser in regard to the 
import intended. Now, that there was conscious “ romancing ” 
is excluded by the trance; that there was purposive “ romancing ” 
by the subconscious from purely subjective motives, the whole 
record of the supernormal and the habits of her subconscious 
exclude or render too improbable for serious consideration. 
What you may say about the improbabilities of such a story of 
obsession by the controls has no weight, because we are not in 
a position to deny it from any direct knowledge on this side. 
Anything might take place in the other world without our know]l- 
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edge, and Doctor Schiller cannot escape this view, while doubt- 
ing the evidence for it. We are not in a position to determine 
the improbability of anything in that matter, as sensory experience 
is no criterion for determining this. We wait only upon the 
evidence. To what we know of the mental life in abnormal 
psychology, add the possibility that on the other side these 
functions may continue to act in a heightened degree, and then 
to this add telepathy with the living, as Mrs. Sidgwick admits, 
and you will have a Devil’s Kitchen of considerable proportions 
whenever rapport may be established with that world and no 
inhibitions are put upon it. Whatever order it gets will be due 
to the selective agency of the person affected. 


But if you mean “romancing” under instigation I might 
admit much. Delirium is an analogy. Here we have apparent 
invention enough, but not purely subjective invention. Stimulus 
is present and dominant, and I have no doubt this sort of “ ro- 
mancing’”’ went on with the subconscious and that it had to 
be inhibited as far as possible by the controls. When they dealt 
with disorganized minds on the other side, who perhaps could 
neither inhibit the “dream consciousness” of Mrs. Chenoweth 
nor regulate their own, trying to communicate, or communicating 
without trying, we can quite understand the superficial resem- 
blances to “ romancing” of any kind in the contrast with the 
rational communications of the controls who had command of 
the situation. I can concede many distortions while I kept the 
main thread of thought within the dominating influence of the 
controls. In that sense I admit many possibilities of ‘ romanc- 
ing”, but you cannot study the records involving supernormal 
information and find any traces of “ romancing” of any kind. 
The investigation of Mrs. Chenoweth’s records in detail, and 
those of Mrs. Piper in most instances, will reveal no trace of the 
“romancing” process. They establish the habits of the sub- 
conscious and we have no right to import the “ romancing ”’ into 
the non-evidential phenomena any more than into the evidential, 
without giving proof that it occurs. The general habits of the 
subconscious establish a presumption of its integrity in this re- 
spect. They do not preclude the invasion of the subconscious 
in the results to a greater degree when the controls are poorer, 
and we may have no exact criterion for determining the amount 
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of this invasion. But when we are dealing with external stimu- 
lus in the case, we must allow for that quite as much as for the 
intrusion of the subconscious. Indeed the transmission may be 
as complete for invading and obsessing spirits as for the more 
rational influence of the controls, except so far as experience 
may determine a difference. But the habits of the subconscious 
are not likely to be different for obsessing agents than for the 
communicators that are proving their identity. The difference 
will be between the minds communicating, the one being more 
rational and the other more irrational, the one being spiritual, 
so to speak, and the other earthbound. The “ romancing ”’, if 
any, will be of the type involved in hallucination and delirium; 
namely, under the limiting influence of stimulus, intra-organic 
or extra-organic, and not inventive or fabricative as fiction. I 
concede something to the possibility of that view. I do not care 
what ridicule ignorant people, whether scientific or lay, may dis- 
pense in regard to the matter. They will undoubtedly prefer to 
talk about “ romancing ’’ because it absolves them from the duty 
of investigating and finding the solution of a very complicated 
problem. I do not fear their ridicule or their slipshod methods. 
Time will vindicate the larger view and show that it is very 
superficial to dismiss the case as “ romancing” without proving 
it. Advancing that as an hypothesis is legitimate enough, but 
repeating an hypothesis does not prove it, and there has been too 
much of this in psychic research. 

Now in regard to the question as to what Sleeping Margaret 
was. The report treated her as the subconscious of Doris Fischer 
and not as a spirit, tho she claimed to be a spirit, and Dr. Prince 
thought that Margaret was a secondary personality of the girl 
and Sleeping Margaret possibly a spirit. As against my argu- 
ment to the contrary, Doctor Schiller states, in the review, 
that Sleeping Margaret “ stuck to her guns manfully.” There is 
no implication that he believed her claim, but I use the situation 
to remark a few things that readers of the review would not 
know unless they had access to the original and detailed report. 

I pronounced no final or dogmatic judgment about Sleeping 
Margaret, nor for that matter of any of the personalties. I took 
the broad position suggested by the facts, and not by any pre- 
conceived ideas about obsession. I had to ascertain whether there 
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was any unity in the phenomena at all and my hypothesis had to 
be based upon that unity and the evidence of the record. I could 
not import into it any a priori ideas, or empirically established 
theories which might serve as a standard of measurement. The 
hypothesis had to be worked out on these data alone, with such 
associations as the other mentioned cases might produce. In this 
enormously complex situation the question was to see if there was 
any consistent unity at all and with this I had to make my 
hypothesis. 


In the first place there was the remarkable fact that the con- 
trols themselves did not eliminate secondary personality from the 
case. They merely superposed obsession upon it and did not even 
regard obsession as the cause of the multiple personalities, or at 
least of the condition that made these possible. They frankly 
referred this to the physical accident. I had to reckon with this 
position in my discussion. Then again it was apparent that, in 
this superposition of obsession upon secondary personality, they 
did not treat the subconscious personalities as transmitted states 
from the other side. They simply looked for the obsessing spirits 
that affected the girl in those secondary states. Hence in making 
“Margaret” a spirit I distinctly indicated that I distinguished 
between her and Margaret by using quotation marks for the 
communicating “ Margaret ” and used the term Margaret without 
them to mean the group of mental states known by that name in 
the life of Doris. As it was the instigative type and not the 
transmissive, I remained consistent in this respect and allowed for 
all the differences you pleased to remark between them. When 
it came to Sleeping Margaret we found no spirit correlate or 
equivalent for her and so I had to remain by the record in the 
interpretation of her. Nearly all the evidence in the record of 
Dr. Prince and of my own experiments with her was for her being 
the subconscious, and none was adequate proof of her own 
claims. That is, the record of Doris and of Mrs. Chenoweth 
coincided in that respect. If I had found a spirit correlate with 
her I might have treated her as I did Margaret. But I did not 
find this. I found quite the opposite, tho I said the case was not 
closed. 

Indeed I distinctly stated that we might treat Margaret and 
Sleeping Margaret simply as states of Doris (pp. 173 and 226), 
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controlled by different spirits or even the same spirit admitting 
the invasion of others, with Sleeping Margaret representing better 
protection against invasion than the other states. As | found 
no spirit correlate for Sleeping Margaret I could only treat her 
as a secondary personality, tho I paved the way for admitting 
that Minnehaha might be behind the state without power to 
transmit much and no disposition to instigate anything abnormal. 
Readers may remember that I| tried to trip up the controls by 
asking why Sleeping Margaret claimed to be a spirit and why the 
controls said she was not, and the answer of Mr. Gurney was a 
remarkable one. It sustained complete consistency with the 
whole and with other cases that I had dealt with. I shall not go 
into details. But it involved the idea that it was an illusion on 
Sleeping Margaret’s part identical with the illusion of some dis- 
carnate spirits who did not know they were dead. Whether true 
or not I could not refute this and it became a part of the hypoth- 
esis. But I had been careful to put Margaret on the same footing 
and had only in her case found the correlate “ Margaret’? which 
I did not find with Sleeping Margaret, unless we proved that it 
was Minnehaha or the secondary personality of “ Margaret” 
as claimed by the controls. It was all a remarkably consistent set 
of facts, whatever else may be said about them, and that was all 
that my hypothesis meant. If we should ever prove that Sleeping 
Margaret was systematically associated with a special discarnate 
personality, it would not affect the judgment of the record, be- 
cause we should have discovered only the counterpart of the 
secondary personality which the controls held as true of all of 
them in respect of the contents and functional action of Doris, 
while we place a specific person behind all of them except Sleep- 
ing Margaret, and we may then suppose the controls, as well as 
Starlight, to have been mistaken in their limitations of Sleeping 
Margaret. 

I cannot go into this at length and I do not require to do so 
when it has been threshed out at such length in the original report. 
I am only adding a briefer statement of it that may help readers 
of the original. ’ 
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A SCEPTICAL SITTER. 
By Dr. WauLTER F. PRINCE. 


Those who essay to investigate ‘“ psychical’ phenomena are 
divisible into classes along several lines of cleavage, depending 
on erudition, sophistication, observing faculty, recording or re- 
membering faculty, logical faculty, special skill, etc. One may 
be learned and not be sophisticated, in the sense of being aware 
of the sources of error in this particular field. He may be both 
these, yet comparatively deficient in ability to observe a mass of 
details, partly contemporaneous and partly in swift transition, or 
in the power to record or remember the essentials of these details, 
or in the analytic, synthetic process of logical judgment. It goes 
without saying that, if thus far equipped, he is nevertheless the 
better an investigator for having the skill which comes from ex- 
perience. And there are still other cleavage lines, depending on 
whether investigators are prejudiced in favor, prejudiced against, 
or judicially neutral and open-minded in their inspection of the 
facts. 

The last is far from being a merely academic distinction. 
Learned dogmatism is as real a thing as either the dogmatism 
or the credulity of ignorance, and it can be much more ob- 
structive to the progress of truth. Semmelweiss, whose epochal 
discovery made motherhood safer for all time, was opposed and 
ridiculed throughout his life, by most of the medical savants, and 
even by so great a scientist as Virchow. Anyone can bring 
illustrations to mind. 

In the following paper, we are observing the “ medium ”’ only 
secondarily, the sitter or investigator primarily. The latter was 
a lady seemingly of education, and certainly of intelligence. She 
was sophisticated, in that she was aware what are the usual chief 
sources of deception and error’in such inquiries. Previous to 
the late death of her husband, she had not believed in the survival 
of the spirit, and still retained the skeptical habit. 

The sittings as such have little scientific interest, in the ab- 
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sence of a verbatim record. But the sitter believed that she was 
capable of giving and did give a just account of the facts. It is 
her reaction to the facts as she herself reported them which now 
interests us. She was unfair to the facts as she believed them to 
be. Whatever they were, her’s is a type of mind which is fairly 
immune, though the evidence were piled like Ossa on Pelion. 
Right at the point when, according to her own statement, she was 
in the full tide of prima facte evidence that she was in com- 
munication with her husband’s spirit, she lost interest, charged 
the psychic with tricks for which she had no evidence, and 
turned away to seek—what? Jacob’s ladder to Heaven? 


Between the dates May 15, 1905 and Aug. 30, 1906, the lady 
whom we will call Mrs. Eugenia Mcleod visited several public 
mediums, reporting her results, in rather too summary fashion, to 
Dr. Hyslop after each sitting. Before entering in full the four 
reports which constitute the most interesting exhibit, we will glance 
at the results obtained, according to Mrs. McLeod, in the other 


cases. The lady was a widow, her husband having died in February, 
1905. 


On July 22, 1905, she went to a Mrs. B y, of New York 
City. This medium told her little that was correct, or more than 
possibly significant, usually in the form of general assertions which 
would be true of very many persons. 


She visited Mrs. F., of New York, Nov. 15, 1905. From the few 
notes which are on file it appears that this sibyl described the late 
Mr. McLeod “in general terms which were fairly accurate.” She 
likewise declared that the spirit kept moving his hands, and asked, 
“Did he in life do some work with his hands?” The widow re- 
marks that he was in the-habit of biting his finger-nails, which 
seems too loose a correspondence to count for evidence, though it 
might conceivably be what was intended.: Another spirit was 
described which Mrs. McLeod could not recognize. “ Drink” was 
seen in the vicinity of the sitter, and she was asked if she knew 
anyone who drank too much. A negative reply brought the hedging 
statement that it was water, after all, and that the sitter should 
drink more water. The future husband of the visitor was described, 
but when this topic appeared to be distasteful, the psychic said 
that she guessed that Mrs. McLeod would not marry again. 
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On the same Nov. 15, 1905, another New York professional, 
Mrs. B—r, was visited. “ Mrs. B—r gave two names, Julia and 
Frank, which I did not recognize. She dismissed me shortly, saying 
it was useless to waste time if I did not recognize the names. 

“Thinking of the matter it occurred to me that Julia was near 
Julier, my family name, and as the one who gave the name was 
represented as a very old lady it might have been my Father’s 
mother. There was a cousin Frank whom she brought up and with 
whom I played as a child.” 

Considering that this plausible combination of circumstances 
ought to have “ occurred” to the sitter before, the fact that the 
psychié did not weaken or hedge, but stopped, saying that it would 
be useless to go on if the names given were not recognized, may 
be significant. 

A second sitting with Mrs. B r, on Nov. 21, brought the 
following points, omitting several whose correspondence with the 
facts is indeterminate. 1. The “spirit” greeted Mrs. McLeod 
in a manner which reminded her of the difficult articulation of her 
husband while dying. 2. Three nuns were seen by the medium. 
A great-aunt of the sitter had been a nun. 3. A man in uniform, 
wearing medals, was mentioned. Mrs. McLeod had an uncle, then 
dead, who was a colonel. 4. The officer, as he appeared to be, ad- 
dressed her, “ Child, child,” which was characteristic of the uncle. 
5. It was asserted that the spirit had tried to manifest to the 
sitter, and it was “like the wind.” It reminded her of a strange 
whistling sound which she heard the summer before. 6. “ Your 
guide is here. It is Aunt Emma, Emily, something like that.” There 
had been a great-aunt Emma. 7. This aunt—‘ has been with you a 
great many years.” The aunt died in France, it is estimated, long 
ago. 8. “Do you know his [Mr. M’s.] chair?” The affirmative 
answer implies that there was a chair recognized as “his.” 9. The 
psychic asserted that the sitter shivered frequently, “ which was quite 
true.” 10. Many Catholics were seen about Mrs. McLeod. Her 
mother’s people were, in fact, Catholics. On the other hand there 
was a reference to Mr. M’s sister, as on the other side, and the 
widow remarks that she did not know who she was, though it 
appears that he had sisters. Perhaps the meaning is that no sister 
of his was dead. Also several names were mentioned (not given in 
the report) which were not recognized. Mrs. McLeod states that 
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she gave away only one fact, that her family was a scattered one, 
but it does not appear that the medium made any use of it. 


There were sittings on Nov. 27, and Dec. 27, and on the theory 
that “ fishing” had been employed at the former ones, and perhaps 
detective work in the interims, these should have been the most 
productive in “hits.” But they were the poorest of the series. A 
sort of preaching, together with hazy and indeterminate stuff, seems 
to have predominated. There were some fairly correct statements, 
as would be expected, and at least one egregious blunder, namely, 
that Mr. M. had been graced by a moustache. The most interesting 
feature is one which the sitter rather unsuccessfully attempts to 
minimize, and in so doing added in her own person to the psycho- 
logical interest. The hand of the entranced psychic several times 
manifested a desire to write. Once Mrs. McLeod put a pencil in it 
and asked her husband’s spirit to write his name. ‘The description 
of the movements of the hand, and the actual sheets sent with the 
report have the aspect of automatic work, and the capital “J” was 
produced. Mrs. M. says, “ Mrs. B r knew that the name was 
John, that had come out in a previous sitting when she had given 
James first and then John.” In that case it were a wonder why 
further use of the knowledge was not made. But the sitter was 
mistaken, as we shall see farther on the incident to which she refers 
occurred during a sitting with another p:vchic, Miss G. Yet to 
whom would it occur that Mrs. McLeod might possibly be mistaken 
on this point, in the absence of proof in another quarter that this 
was the case, though we constantly assume or admit that there may 
be errors of memory that operate favorably to the spiritistic claim? 
it is prudent to assume the latter possibility, in the absence of an 
exact record, but this case may remind us that the errors are not 
all on one side. The fact is that in our extreme caution we are 
always playing with dice loaded against the hypotheses of the 
supernormal [Note 1}. 





Note 1. For example, if Chauncey Depew were on the yonder shore 
and a certain Dean of a great University had what purported to be a 
message from him saying, “ Fifteen years ago I had a vision of an 
apparently predictive character, which was reported in the newspapers; 
you wrote me asking if the report was correct, and I replied that it 
was substantially so”; and if the Dean of whom we wot stated that he 
had no recollection of either such an incident as the reported vision or 
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In the spring of 1906, Mrs. McLeod had a sitting with a private 
medium in Toronto, who impressed her favorably as to honesty, but 
gave no convincing results. She also attended several séances 
given by mediums to groups, but all proved, she says, puerile and 
unsatisfying. 

In June, she went to a Mrs. S., in New York City. Here she 
got two or three familiar names, about as would be likely by chance. 
Most of the statements, she remarks, were “so general that they 
would be true of almost anyone.” 


Two sittings were had in the latter part of August, 1906, with 
a Mrs. W., of New York. This medium gave the names Maggie 
(“the name of my husband’s sister,” says Mrs. M.), William (“ that 
of his brother ’’), and the initial P, thrice repeated (“‘ P might stand 
for Patrick, a brother who died last August”), and C, also repeated 
(“has no meaning”). She also “ described a spot on the mountains 
that made me think of Summer Brook, and saw Mr. McLeod in a 
blue suit. -The blue suit he wore that summer was a joke between 
us. Nothing could have been more suggestive to me.” The second 
sitting yielded “a number of interesting suggestions but nothing 
sufficiently tangible to bear reporting.” 


Here follow the reports in full (except for irrevelant matter) of 
four sittings with Miss M. G., a medium of some note, in New York. 


of writing to Mr. Depew about it, and, furthermore, if as is often the 
case, it were not now possible to find confirmatory evidence of either 
statement, they would be set down as false beyond question. Nay, 
would not the Dean, himself, scout the preposterous assertions with 
disgust? We correct our memories by those of other living men, but 
never doubt our mnemonic infallibility as opposed to a cohort of 
“ spirits.” 

The Dean did absolutely forget that the incident of the vision had 
been reported. He forgot absolutely, that anything uncanny had ever 
happened to Dr. Depew. He forgot absolutely, that he ever wrote to 
the oratorical railroad potentate. He absolutely forgot that he sent a 
copy of his letter and the original of the reply which he received to 
this Society. But Depew still lives, and the files of the Society are intact. 

The moral ought to be obvious to all bright boys and girls. Don’t 
be so everlastingly cocksure of your memory just when you are so 
situated that the files can’t be shown to you, and when others stoutly 
contradict the spirits on the ground that they themselves do not remem- 
ber the facts asserted, allow just a wee margin for the errancy of 
embodied and mundane spirits. 
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Statements or intimations by the medium which are correct, are 
printed in italics and prefaced with a serial number and the capital 
A, in brackets. Statements and intimations reported or inferred to 
be wrong are printed in italics, but with the serial number is the 
capital X, all put in brackets. Statements by the sitter in con- 
firmation or denial are italicized, but prefixed only by the serial 
number corresponding to that of the allegation. Indeterminate and 
indifferent matter is printed in ordinary type. 


May 16, 1905. [Sitting about fifteen minutes long.] “At my 
first interview with Miss G. she took me upstairs and almost im- 
mediately spoke of the spirit beside me. In the beginning she 
seemed to try to lead me on—made guesses [1 X] about a child, 
[2 X] a mother. Then, having decided that [3 A] J had lost my 
husband she [4 X] suggested that I was anxious about papers. 
When [4] / disclaimed this anxiety, she described the spirit in terms 
to break the heart. If I had been hysterical or over-ready to believe, 
she might have obtained by her appeal to my emotions many useful 
hints. I kept silent, and the following interesting points came out: 
(I will preface Miss G’s remarks with the statement that [6] 
Mr. McLeod died of general paresis, and that [5] he suffered from 
intense depression). 

Miss G. said [5 A] the spirit gave her a feeling of intense depres- 
sion, and asked if [6 A] there had been paralysis of the throat. 
She said [7 X] “he knew Thursday, [8 A] he knew Wednesday 
[8] Mr. McLeod died on Wednesday. [6] He tried to talk in the 
morning but could not be understood. She said [9 A] he had hoped 
‘to pull himself out of his illness, [9] an expression which charac- 
terised Mr. McLeod's attitude, and that [10 A] he had hoped to live 
a little longer, until April or May. [10] He often longed for the 
spring. She suggested [11 X] March as the month of his death. 
[11] Mr. McLeod died the twenty-second of February. Miss G. 
spoke of the spirit as [12 A] stroking his arm, and asked if there 
was a question of cuff buttons. [12] J remember to have stroked 
Mr. McLeod's arm quite frequently as he lay in his coffin. She 
said [13 A] the spirit pointed to a tooth and asked if one was 
missing. [13] We often, last summer, discussed the question of 
teeth, and one tooth at this side was missing. Miss G. gave [14 A| 
the name ‘ Will” [14] Mr. McLeod had a brother (one of eight) 
called William. Mr. McLeod almost invariably spoke of this brother 
as ‘the Major,’ or ‘ Willie,’ sometimes ‘ Billy.” Before Mr. McLeod’s 
death I almost always spoke of this brother as ‘the Major.’ Since 
his death, I have called the brother ‘ Will’ Miss G. said that [15 A] 
we had been very happy until our second anniversary, when a calam- 
ity had befallen. [15] Jt was ten days ofter our second anniver- 
sary, that a physician told me Mr. McLeod showed signs of paresis. 
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I think that I made a mistake in not asking questions. As I 
look back on the interview, it seems to contain more than I at first 
thought, but I was prejudiced in the beginning by Miss G’s evident 
tricks. As I did not admit that I was satisfied with the endeavor, 
Miss G. gave up (complained of the noise the carpenter was making 
in a neighboring house) and asked me to come again. She refused 
any compensation. | thought better of her at the end than I did 
at first. 

May 26, 1905. “A week later, I went again with my friend 
Miss C. Miss G. came into the front room and began a sermon on 
the scientist and spiritualism. She said Dr. Hyslop was a good man 
and she liked him, but she could never get anything for him because 
he would not take things simply enough. She objected to note- 
taking, and I thought she had reason in many of her statements. 
She declined to attempt to get anything for either one of us. 
She said she knew she could not. She told me that she did not think 
the spirit could communicate through a medium—that he would 
convince in his own way (a statement quite in keeping with Mr. 
McLeod’s attitude). 

She [1 A ?] asked if I had had a vision. (In the first interview 
she said that I was to have a great experience). [See the experience 
of July 4, reported in connection with the next sitting, which may 
have possibly been the one to come]. As we were leaving she 
spoke of [2 A] a watch—watch without a chain. I asked what 
kind of a watch. She replied, not a good watch, a hunting watch 
or something of that kind. [3 A] ‘J see it up high’ This, I 
thought very interesting. [2] Mr. McLeod had an old watch which 
caused us both a great deal of amusement. It is now in a silver box, 
[3] ona shelf ina cupboard on my mantel. 


I asked Miss G. if she could tell me about Robert (the missing 
brother) and she repeated twice ‘he is not dead.’ Before I left, 
she relented sufficiently to say that later she would try again.” 

July 6th, 1905. [Sitting about 20 minutes.] Called alone 
without having made an appointment, and waited my turn. 

I took with me a round silver box in which [10] J had put Mr. 
McLeod’s [1] watch and [2] cuff-buttons shortly after his death. 
[See reference to cuff buttons by the medium in the second sitting. ] 
[3, 7] The watch was wrapped around with cotton, and the cuff- 
buttons, if the box was shaken, rattled in the bottom of the box. 
The watch, several years ago, cost 98 cents, and though it no longer 
keeps time will occasionally, when shaken, tick. I do not think it 
ticked when I handed it to Miss G., nor did I see any cotton around 
the edge of the box. But a keener ear and eye may have heard a 
tick and seen cotton. The rattling of the cuff button might suggest 
that the watch was face up in the box. Miss G. took the box from 
my hand very gently, and immediately spoke of the magnetism. 
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She asked some leading questions about the box, and said it was 
silver all through, which was obvious to anyone, as it was an 
enchased box. When I said that the box was of no significance, she 
spoke of the contents. [1 A] That it contained a watch, seemed to 
be taken for granted. She asked if [2 A] there was any jewelry 
in the bottom, and [2] I said yes. She did not mention or suggest 
cuff-buttons. She said that [3 A] there was white cotton in the box, 
and that [4 X ?] J had taken it from a box, and with her fingers she 
made the motion of pulling cotton apart. [4] As I remember, / took 
the cotton from a large Red Cross cotton package. She said [5 X] 
there was a picture in the box, [5] which I demed. “ You may not 
know it but there is.” [6 A] “ This watch is face upward.” [7 A| 
“The cotton surrounds the watch,’ and [8 A] “just a little of the 
face appears [9 A] which is black.” She attempted to give the time 
but without success, [Note 2] and [6, 7, 8, 9,] it was as she had 
described. The hour at which the watch pointed was twenty minutes 
of eight, and that fact is of interest later. As at the second inter- 
view Miss G. spoke of the watch as being put up high [10 A] by me. 
As I stated before, it is kept here at. . . . on the shelf of a cupboard 
on the mantel...... Miss. G. said that the spirit described the 


watch as it lay in the box to prove he was present when it was 
packed. 


Miss G. gave [11 A] a very good description of Mr. McLeod's 
character, and it corresponded with the description she gave at the 
first interview. I do not remember the exact words. It was [11] 
so nearly, with one exception, my own thought as to suggest mind- 
reading. “ If I were asked to describe your husband,” said Miss G., 
“T should speak of him as [11 A, a] gentle, [11 A, b] never speak- 
ing an unkind word, [11 A, c] sensitive as a woman, and [11 A, d ?] 
yet with the athletic bearing of a strong man. [11] Everyone who 
knew Mr. McLeod at all well remarked the charm and sweetness 
of his personality, but I never thought of him as athletic, by which 
I do not mean that he was in any degree effeminate. Before I 
knew Mr. McLeod he did indulge in athletics; in Scotland, as a 
boy, he won handsome prizes, one I know to have been for running. 
He played golf very well and was, I have been told, an unusually 
accomplished skater. After our marriage he was too much occupied 
with business for these recreations and I never thought of him as 
physically quite strong. 

Miss G. said that Mr. McLeod had been very pleased at [12 A] 
the sympathy my father had shown me, and [13 A] he did not want 
me to misunderstand his mother. ‘ You have had some trouble with 
his mother? She can make some money difficulty for you.’ ‘O,’ I 


Note 2. Probably this does not mean that she named the time in- 
correctly, but that she was not able to name the time at all. 
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replied, ‘nothing of any consequence.’ Again, Miss G. repeated 
that / was not to misunderstand his mother. ‘ You have had some 
trouble. [14 A] He is very fond of his mother. [15 A] She did 
not realize. [16 A ?] There were three. Were there three?’ 
(Miss G. did not wait for a reply.) ‘He was younger. Was he 
the younger son?’ Again, Miss G. returned to the mother and I said 
I had never seen the mother. That gave her a clue on which she 
enlarged somewhat. She made [17 X] three unsuccessful guesses 
at nationality,—lItalian? French? English? Mr. McLeod was very 
Scotch. Miss G. seemed to convince herself that he was English, 
and I did not enlighten her. [12, 13] The reference to my father 
and to Mr. McLeod's mother were so true and so intimate of my 
thought that I feel as though I must have given myself away. But 
yet | have no knowledge of any [betraying] remark of mine, up to 
this point, other than that I had never seen the mother. The facts 
are that when Mr. McLeod was ill [15] J thought the mother did not 
realize his condition, and [13] I resented what seemed to me a lack 
of sympathy. She is the mother of a very large family, and [14] 
my husband was a son to whom she was particularly attached, as 
he was to her. [16] A few weeks before Mr. McLeod died, the 
youngest of the family, a son, was thought to be dying. The father 
was dying,—died one week before Mr. McLeod—that would make 
three, or, as I immediately took it to mean, three sons, since another 
son was at that time, and is, in a serious condition. (At the first 
interview Miss G. gave this last son’s name—Will). 


Miss G. said, ‘I see J,’ [forming the letter in the air with her 
fingers.] ‘ Do you recognize that letter?’ ‘ Yes.’ [18 X] ‘Was your 
husband's name James?’ [18] ‘No.’ [19 A] ‘Was it John?’ [19] 
“Yes.” [20 A] ‘Did you sometimes call him Jack?’ [20] ‘ Yes.’ 
Then Miss G. stroked her cheek and said, ‘Jack does not want 
you to be unhappy. He did not believe in this [Statement probably 
correct. See remark of Mrs. McLeod regarding her husband’s atti- 
tude, in connection with the sitting of May 26] but now he does. 
He does not want you to fear death. He is not dead.’ There was 
a good deal of this which might be comforting if one was not 
sceptical. I think Mr. McLeod would have used the name John for 
such a message. Miss G. said, ‘There is something about four. 
[21 X] Were you married four years?’ [21] ‘No, two years and 
over. At the first interview, Miss G. gave the period of the mar- 
riage correctly. At last Miss G. settled on [22 A] four months, 
and said, [23 A] ‘ You often asked him why he was so changed and 
so sad. [23] It was because he knew he had to die and he could not 
reconcile himself to the belief that it was best. [22] Mr. McLeod 
was ul just four months, [23] and suffered with great depression, 
Spoke of the fact that he must die. The same statement was made 
in the first interview. [Except the particular that Mrs. M. would 
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ask him about the depression, which causes it to be counted in 
this place. She seems to admit the truth of it by implication.] Miss 
G. in a dreamy sort of state said, [24 A] ‘ The roses were never so 
sweet. This statement followed shortly on the one that he was 
not dead. Miss G. asked, [25 A] ‘Why does he dwell so on May 
and June?’ [26 X] Were you married in one of those months?’ 
[26] ‘No, [in an undertone], im the fall. ‘Beg pardon?’ ‘In 
October. That was a give-away on my part. Miss G. is very keen for 
the least scrap of information. [24] J have been a great deal 
amongst the roses this summer. We have a fairly large rose garden. 
[25] I have carried a good many to Mr. McLeod’s grave. [It 
being now July 6th, the carrying of roses must have been mostly 
during May and June.] 

[27 X] ‘What about Thursday and [28 A] hard breathing?’ 
asked Miss G. ‘ He was very near you then. [27] On Tuesday, the 
fourth of July, I half woke early in the morning, [28] breathing 
very hard so that I described it to mysclf as snorting. I heard my 
brother’s voice calling ‘Eugenia!’ He had gone fishing and I 
thought something was wrong. I had a feeling of being pulled back 
but not a physical sensation, and as I drew myself away I regretted 
having done so. I seemed to strike a match and the time was given to 
me as twenty minutes of seven, and then it was corrected, but not by 
spoken words, ‘ No, twenty minutes of eight.’ It is curious that the 
name Eugenia was spoken distinctly in the voice of my brother, while 
the time was conveyed to me differently, more as thought-prompting. 
Miss G. asked me if that meant anything to me and I told her. 
She gathered in the telling two points, one that my name was 
Eugenia, and that I had a brother. * * * She certainly is 
willing to make use of any knowledge if she thinks it will impress 
you. For instance, I had on my hand ‘ Life Beyond Death,’ by 
Savage. She picked it up and pretended, in the next breath, that 
she had not seen the title, which is unbelievable. 


Facts given by me: 1. That I had never seen Mr. McLeod’s 
mother. 2. That we had been married two years and over. 3. That 
we were married in October. 4. That I had a brother. 5. That 
my name was Eugenia. 


July 22, 1905. The appointment was made by telephone. I 
think she answered the telephone, though she pretended not, and 
recognized my voice. The answer was, ‘ She does not see people on 
Saturday, but she will see you. What is the name?’ ‘ Hyslop’s 
friend.’ 


As soon as I entered the room she said, ‘ There seems to be 
another spirit with you, not your husband. [1 X] Has anyone died 
since you were here last?’ [1] ‘Not that I know of. ‘Is your 
mother—it seems a long distance off. Have you anything of 
Robert’s with you?’ ‘No.’ 
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I handed her a cardboard box 4x3 inches, It was marked 
Jewelry Department, B. Altman and Co., New York. She took 
the box, and I am not sure of the sequence, but as I remember she 
almost immediately gave the name Eugene, Genia, Eugenie, as 
variations of Eugenia. She asked if I recognized the name as it 
was a rather peculiar name. I replied, ‘I gave you that as my name 
at the last sitting.’ ‘O, no, dearie, you didn’t give me your name. ’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘it is a name the spirit never used.’ Miss G, hesi- 
tated and then said, ‘I see S written all over the box. (I was 
surprised when she gave S, and my expression may have been 
telltale. I probably was sufficiently alert to let her see she was on 
the right track. [2] No one but Mr. McLeod ever called me Sue. 
Mrs. Martin calls me [3] Susan.) [2 A] S-u-e..... [3 A] a,. was 
there an a?’ ‘No. ‘ How many letters were there? were there 
five?’ She did some more guessing and [2] I acknowledged to Sue. 
Miss G. immediately returned to the a. ‘O!’ she exclaimed, ‘I hear 
what he says: Say, Sue, [4 A] J had almost forgotten this’ As I 
have stated, | am not sure but that Miss G. made some attempt to 
give the contents of the box before she gave the name Eugenia. She 
said the box contained [5 A] three things, and asked if [6 A] there 
was tissue paper in the box. [6] [Note 3] I said, yes. [7 X] She 
asked if there was not a monogram, and [7| I said no. She said 
that [8 A] there was something in something else, and {9 A] that 
it clicked when opened. ‘{10 X] She made several unsuccessful 
guesses as to the objects. She suggested that it had not belonged 
to the spirit and had come from a long distance [Note 11]. 

She dwelt at length on the amusement of the spirit at my having 
thought of it as [4 A] he had almost forgotten it. She described 
him as [11 A] throwing back his head and laughing, and [12 A ] 
mentioned his teeth. [11] Mr. McLeod had a way of throwing 
back his head when he laughed, [12] and his teeth would gleam 
very white. 

[8, 9] The object was a cigar-holder in a small case that clicked 
when opened. [4] I never saw Mr. McLeod use it, and I took it 
knowing that whatever association tt had was of the long past. 
[6] To hold the little case in the cardboard box, I put a wad of thin 
paper taken from a package of absorbent cotton. 

Miss G. asked if [13 A] Mr. McLeod had had any trouble with 
his leg. At first I said,No. She said, ‘He says, “O my leg!”— 
not that it troubles him, soon added Miss G. She pointed to the 
knee and [14 X] the fingers. [13] Mr. McLeod had large lumps 
under his knees, caused by rheumatism. While he was alive they 


Note 3. The “three things” appear to have been the tissue paper, 
the cigar holder, and the case in which the latter was, all three in the 
cardboard box. 
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worried me, and since his death, I have thought they were an indica- 
tion of disease and should have been carefully examined. [14] So 
far as I know, he never had any trouble with his fingers. To Miss 
G’s question, I admitted that he had had rheumatism. 


She asked if [15 A] he had been a professor or teacher. I said 
that [15] he had once been a teacher. In my interview Miss G. 
referred to this profession and seemed very uncertain. Mr. McLeod 
began as a young man in business, later he became a teacher and then 
returned to business. Miss G.: [16 A] ‘ He suffered so with cold feet 
when he was in school’ [16] Mr. McLeod suffered exceedingly 
with cold feet and his attack of rheumatism occurred when he was 
a teacher. 

[17 A] [17] Miss G. spoke of you and pointed to my bag in 
which I had your letter and said that the spirit ‘knew, suggesting 
correspondence, though that word was not used, and that you were 
very sincere. She is keen to know how much I tell you, and I said 
I had written you. 

[18 A] ‘You are undecided about something you are going to 
do. You have some plans about which you are uncertain. The 
Spirit is going with you. Then the spirit, according to Miss G. 
faded away. I paid her two dollars and left. 

[18] From Mrs. McLeod’s report of a visit to Mrs. B y, later 
in the same day: ‘Before going to Miss G., I had debated whether 
I should also call on Mrs. B y. You wrote me to make an ap- 
pointment from a different address, and that was a little difficult as 
the one person I would be willing to trust is out of town. J thought 
I would take my chances and then I thought I would not. It was not 
until I found I was on a Ninth Avenue L and had passed 59th 
Street that I decided to walk past Mrs. B y's. It then occurred 
to me that the reference to my indecision of plan, made by Miss G., 
might refer to this.’ 

“There was as usual a good deal of general conversation on the 
part of the spirit, according to Miss G. She is something of a 
preacher. I heard her tell a woman that she had been in this 
business twenty years, that she had been in many cities and had 
seen people from many cities. Her long experience has taught her 
to enlarge very cleverly on the slight supernormal impressions 
she may receive. I think she is lazy and will not exert herself 
when she can earn two dollars without effort.” 











The lady who wrote the above reports was intelligent, educated, 
and fully aware of the necessity of employing caution, and keeping 
her critical faculties awake. Before her husband’s death she “ always 
declared against the survival of personal consciousness,” in which 
her partner believed. She was not disposed to give up her scepti- 
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cism now without a struggle. Besides, she was fortified by Dr. 
Hyslop with those special precautions which experience suggests. 
She had evidently become familiar by reading with the various 
possibilities of error in connection with the experiments which she 
proposed, such as guessing, fishing, telltale indications by the voice 
or facial expression of the sitter, selective memory, etc. She set 
herself to the task of eliminating such errors, so far as she possibly 
could. After one sitting she is confident that she had “ given away ” 
only one fact; after another, that she had given away but five, which 
she specifies very nicely. While she did not carry out Dr. Hyslop’s 
instructions to leave off her mourning veil, she knew what she was 
about and had a definite assigned reason for this, and acutely 
observes that as she introduced herself as Dr. Hyslop’s friend (with- 
out further designation) she thought that this made Miss G. “ doubt 
me. She would naturally expect you to tell me not to wear a veil.” 
The whole tone of Mrs. McLeod’s reports and letters warrants us in 
assuming that she considered herself a qualified observer, and in a 
letter dated June 9, 1905, she quietly but firmly applies the title, 
“ scientific investigator’ to herself. Mind, we are not insisting 
that she was this at all. She may not have been “ scientific ” and yet 
may have been as scientific as some men of science are in dealing 
with the same question. But she considers that she is scientific and 
that she observed keenly and took various precautions and reported 
accurately if not exhaustively. And these are primary facts for 
us at present, for we are observing her as a certain type of sitter. 


Laying aside assertions and intimations by the psychic which are 
indeterminate, since the silence of the sitter may mean assent or 
dissent but probably generally means only ignorance of the facts; 
estimating the remainder as fairly as we can; we find 48 “hits ” 
to 16 “ misses,” a proportion of three to one. If any unfairness 
has been shown it has been by way of enlarging the number of X’s 
or errors. For example, on May 16th it was said that Mr. McLeod 
died in March. Strictly this was an error, and is so classed, yet the 
error is close to the truth, since the death was only one week short 
of March. It is not as if the psychic had said that the death was 
in December or August. So, when on July 6th it was stated 
that there was something about Thursday and hard breathing 
which concerned the sitter, whereas the well-remembered “snorting ” 
with associated singular details occurred not on Thursday but 
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Tuesday, the error is such as well could occur in the very auditory 
process alleged, and is not such as it would have been if any other 
day in the week had been named. Still it is an error, and properly 
so classed. The point we make is that such errors have an evidential 
value of their own. The error of putting ‘“ March” for the 22nd 
of February is of the sort that an honest living speaker often 
makes when he remembers nearly but not exactly when an event 
occurred. The error of “ Thursday” for Tuesday is of the sort 
which any of us makes when we listen to a living speaker. If he 
says “Tuesday” we may misunderstand him to say Thursday, but 
much less likely Friday or any other day. In a striking per- 
centage of cases errors made by psychics of the higher grade follow 
the analogies of ordinary mundane intercourse. Another error, 
marked 7 X under May 16th, also concerns Thursday. In a context 
regarding the last days and death of Mr. McLeod, the psychic said: 
“He knew Thursday—he knew Wednesday.” Since he died on 
Wednesday the allusion to Thursday is properly counted as an error, 
but the swift sequence of the right day may mean that the mistake 
was spontaneously noted and corrected, and so ought to be simply 
disregarded. Yet it is allowed to stand among the 16 misses, as is 
2 X, of May 16th, though, for aught we know Mrs. M’s mother may 
have been dead. Nor is it at all improbable that 1X, of July 22nd, 
may have been true. Mrs. McLeod had relatives “a long distance 
off,” in France, and one may have died without the sitter having 
heard of it. If apprised months later of the death, she would by 
no means be certain to report it to the Society. 


The correct statements are of different grades of significance, of 
course. Certain of them, perhaps, had an equal chance as a mere 
guess, but others had less, or even exceedingly little chance on that 
basis. It would not be a safe guess that an unknown person had one 
tooth missing from a particular side of his jaw. It would not be 
a safe guess that a sitter had had trouble with her mother-in-law, 
and that trouble had to do with the latter’s not “ realizing.” Some 
of them relate very intimately to the particular alleged communica- 
tor, as the name “ Sue,” which only he called his wife, and “ Jack” 
which was her pet name for him. 

But Mrs. McLeod, while setting down the correspondences, and 
admitting that some of them were “suggestive,” on the whole 
turned away from Miss G. dissatisfied and unconvinced. Well, 
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neither are we convinced by her reports. But we have good 
reasons. We may suspect that she was not so scientific as she 
thought she was; we are not so sure as she that her reports are 
not defective in the direction of exaggerating the element of veri- 
similitude in the psychic’s output, at least our main assurance that 
this is not the case is the weakness of her efforts to show that Miss 
G. employed deception. We would expect the critic to put her best 
goods in the window. But Mrs. McLeod will not admit that her 
reports are thus faulty, and it is Mrs. McLeod’s misgivings and 
reasons for her misgivings which we are now interested in. The 
question is why, after she has made out so good a prima-facie case 
for the supernormal, she views it with so much suspicion and dis- 
content. She has her reasons; let us review them. 

Sitting of May 16. Mrs. McLeod says: “ She described the spirit 
in terms to break the heart. If I had been hysterical or over-ready 
to believe, she might have obtained by her appeal to my emotions 
many useful hints. I kept silent.” If the description had not been 
like the truth it would not have produced such an effect upon the 
sitter’s emotions. If it was truthful, why hint that it was for a 
malign purpose? But she got no hints. “I kept silent,” and a mass 
of evidential matter, by Mrs. McLeod's report, followed. 


“IT was prejudiced in the beginning by Miss G’s evident tricks.” 
It is a pity that the tricks were not specified. If they had been we 
might have had some amusement. Green sitters often pick out as 
the “suspicious” particulars mere motor and verbal automatisms 
which are signs of trance and semi-trance, and fail to note what 
may be really suspicious. So the writer knows of a case of the perma- 
nent rise of secondary personality whose most certain marks were 
regarded by some doctors without psychological knowledge as “sham- 
ming,” though the simple fellow would have needed the recondite 
knowledge of a Sidis to have assumed them. “ As I did not admit 
that I was satisfied with the evidence ”—by her own account 10 
items were correct, and 5 (of which one was nearly correct, and an- 
other probably a slip afterwards corrected) not—‘ Miss G. gave up.” 
No wonder! “ She refused any compensation.” This hardly looks 
like dishonesty,— at least on the part of the medium. In a letter 
after the second sitting Mrs. McLeod remarks that “though she 
was not successful she said a number of suggestive things.” She 
adds another insinuation as to tricks suspected though not dis- 
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covered, and in curious proximity is the admission: “ In incidents 
recorded for you [in the sittings of May 16 and May 26] by me 
there was no hitching or fishing, the important incidents were 
given with readiness.” 

Sitting of July 6. Mrs. McLeod is here very “ scientific.” She 
has heard about hyperaesthesia, and proceeds to apply her knowl- 
edge. She could not herself see a sign of the cotton in a box she 
handed Miss G., but thinks that the latter may have such keen 
sight as to perceive some around the edges. The old watch within can 
be made to execute a tick or two “ when shaken,” therefore, though 
Mrs. McLeod could hear nothing, and though “ Miss G. took the 
box from my hand very gently,” the latter “ may have heard a tick.” 
Miss G. may have known that there was also jewelry in the box 
because “if the box was shaken” the cuff-buttons “ rattled in the 
bottom of the box.” So, though Miss G. “took the box very 
gently,” and does not appear to have shaken it, “the rattling of the 
cuff-buttons might suggest that the watch was face up,” one does 
not exactly. know why. Nor is it easy to see how the “ rattling,” 
which would occur under different circumstances than those which 
actually existed, could in any case reveal that just a small part of 
the face of the watch within was uncovered by the cotton, and that it 
was black. 

The description of Mr. McLeod was “so nearly, with one ex- 
ception, my own thought as to suggest mind-reading.” If the 
sitter thought correctly about her husband and the psychic stated 
correctly, there would necessarily be resemblance. Things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other. She comes to test the 
“ spirit.” If the spirit does not state the facts, that is proof that he 
is a fake, and if he states the facts exactly or nearly as she under- 
stands them that raises a suspicion that it is not a genuine communi- 
cation. Poor spirit! But there is one departure from her 
“thought.” She had not thought of her husband “as athletic,” 
though he had several prizes received for one thing and another— 
one certainly for running, and he was a good golf-player and an 
accomplished skater ! 

“T said I had never seen the mother. That gave her a clue on 
which she enlarged somewhat.” This may be fair treatment of 
Miss G., but what different thing ought we to have expected in case 
the spirit of that mother’s son was actually listening to her? Would 
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it be unnatural and suspicious for him after Mrs. McLeod remarked 
that she never knew his mother, to make some pertinent observa- 
tions? Miss G. may have been as tricky as you please, but this is 
no proof of it. If a “spirit” says something irrelevant to a remark 
by the sitter, he is “ dodging ”; if relevant, the medium is “ enlarg- 
ing” on aclue. It is “ damned if you do and damned if you don’t.” 


“The reference to my father and to Mr. M’s mother were so 
true and so relevant to my thought that I feel as though I must have 
given myself away. And yet I have no knowledge of any remark 
of mine—up to this point, other than that I had never seen the 
mother.” Then why the “must,” unless one is determined that, 
having come to test if a certain factor is in the phenomena, he will 
never acknowledge having found it? 


“TI think Mr. McLeod would have used the name, John, for 
such a message.” Is this not a determination to find fault? If the 
name given had been John, would she not have said, “ I think that he 
would have used the name ‘ Jack,’ since it was my pet name for 
him”? 

Sitting of July 22. “1 think she answered the telephone, though 
she pretended not.” Mrs. McLeod is not sure, yet the dice are 
always loaded against the psychic, who “ pretended,” though she 
may have told the truth. 

After Miss G. gave the letter S “my expression,” says our 
friend, “ may have been tell-tale. It probably was sufficiently alert 
to let her see she was on the right track.” Yes, she surely could 
tell from Mrs. McLeod’s expression that the name was not Sarah, 
nor Stella, nor Serena, nor Sibyl, nor Sophronia, nor Sophia, but 
Susan, and, furthermore, that the form of the name employed only 
by her late husband was Sue. That is plain, when we remember 
that “her long experience has taught her to enlarge very cleverly 
on the slight supernormal impressions she may receive.” Having 
received the slight supernormal impression that S. is the initial 
letter, she is not further informed from the source of that super- 
normal impression, but proceeds to study her sitter’s face. A 
certain “ expression” would make it clear that her name is Sarah, 
another expression, and there would be no doubt that her name was 
Sophronia, but in fact she had an expression of the Susan species, 
variety Sue! 
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After the fourth sitting, Mrs. McLeod wrote to Dr. Hyslop ask- 
ing him if he could give her the name of a medium in whom he had 
more confidence than Miss G., and plaintively added, “1 somehow 
feel that under good conditions I might get something worth while.” 
She is impressed with the “ honesty ” of two or three psychics whose 
results were unevidential, but Miss G., having produced results 
which she could not intelligibly gainsay, is out of her favor forever. 
“Unless you particularly care for me to do so, I will not go [to her| 
again.” 

This is a study of the sitter, rather than of the material of the 
“ messages.” Such is her representation of the material, and such 
is the effect upon her. According to her own representation of the 
facts she ought to have been powerfully impressed, and she was 
not, but, on the whole, disappointed. What she expected we do not 
know. Whether she would have been satisfied if a horde of shining 
angels had flown down, bearing Mr. McLeod on their fleecy pinions, 
we do not know. But we do know that proof is a reciprocal process, 
facts acting upon the mind and mind acting upon the facts. The 
facts may be what they will, but unless the mind is allowed to play 
freely over the facts, like the Spirit of God upon the face of the 
waters, chaos will remain chaos still. 

So of late a learned physician, after perusing a series of some 
three hundred statements made regarding a person provably abso- 
lutely unknown and strange, of which all save perhaps fifteen were 
true, was unimpressed because nearly all the single statements were 
of ordinary character, which “might be true of almost anyone,” 
and could not seem to understand that the statements taken to- 
gether could not be true of any other person living on this planet. 
Yet in any other field of inquiry he must have known the lightning 
rapidity with which the improbability of duplication mounts with 
the addition of particulars to the definition. The fault was then 
not with the facts, but with some interior unwillingness to allow the 
logical faculty to work freely. In other regions of exploration we 
ask what the cumulating facts indicate and willingly advance as far 
and in such direction as they lead us; but in the field of psychical 
research it is regarded proper to demand that the facts shall throttle 
us and cram us into a corner before we will yield one jot of our 
prepossessions. In any other department it would be mulishness, 
but in this we may, like Giles Corey under his board, refuse to give 
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in a particle until the sheer weight of the facts has crushed all 
obstinacy out of us, and we shall win applause for our acumen until 
we really begin to manifest it. A double standard of logic is 
reprehensible, as well as a double standard of morals. And it is 
an intellectual crime to be unfaithful to the facts as one has repre- 
sented or admitted them. Our sitter could have prayed, “ Lord, I 
am almost afraid that I am beginning to believe; strengthen thou 
mine unbelief.” 
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DEATH VISIONS. 
By James H. Hystop. 


Occasionally an interesting experience, coming out of the blue 
to persons who have not been familiar with psychic phenomena, 
seems so striking that it gets into book form without any knowl- 
edge that science might be interested in the facts. The following 
narrative should be recorded with the mass of incidents which 
it is the design of this Society to preserve, especially for com- 
parison. A little child who had long been an invalid became 
psychic the last three days of her life and reported phenomena 
which seemed deserving of record to the parents and a clergy- 
man who knew the facts. It was an accident that brought the 
little pamphlet to my attention and I was fortunate enough to 
get into communication with the living sister * of Daisy Dryden, 
the subject of the little booklet. The mother had died before the 
book was published and there was only the surviving sister to 
vouch for the genuineness of the phenomena. They must tell 
their own story. 

Scientific readers will be amused at the effort of the recorder 
to distinguish between the phenomena and those of Spiritualism 
and to make them appear like another kind of revelation, 
that of the Bible. The fact is that they are all the same, but it 
was the flavor of orthodoxy that enabled these to get attention 
and the recorder did not know what place the subconscious of the 
child had in coloring the facts. They made no attempt to in- 
vestigate them, but like all believers in such phenomena, at least 
believers of the lay type, they took them at their superficial value 
and reckoned with neither the pictographic process involved nor 
with the subconscious influence of the child’s own mind on the 
result, interfusing what supernormal was probably present with 
the ideas and habits of the child’s own mind. With allowances 
for these the record will be important as showing what may take 


*Who gives us permission to put the case on record herein. 
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place in many such cases and which fails to get similar record. 
In spite of the mother’s and the clergyman’s mistaken ideas, the 
phenomena were the ordinary psychic experiences which every 
one now recognizes without trying to exalt them by saying they 
are not Spiritualistic.—Editor. 


DAISY DRYDEN—A MEMOIR BY MRS. S. H. DRYDEN, WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION BY REV. F. L. HIGGINS. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Boston. Colonial Press. 1909. 


To Sorrowing Hearts Whose Loved Ones Have Passed Away 
This Little Book is Dedicated. 


PREFACE. 


In this sketch of the life and death of little Daisy, who died at 
the age of ten, I have tried to give some incidents of her life, and 
so describe her individuality as to show to the reader, that although 
she was on the whole a good child, possessing ordinary good sense, 
yet in no way was she more remarkable than many other children. 


Her dying experience, therefore, was not the outgrowth of a 
life highly spiritual, nor was it one which had been educated in the 
least degree on the lines of mysticism or modern spiritualism. In- 
deed, she disclaimed the idea of any such manifestation, and as- 
serted over and over again that she did not see spirits with her 
natural eyes, but for the last three days of her life, she held 
communion with departed ones and spoke freely about them, giving 
us assurance, in the various expressions, of the truth of what she 
saw and learned. There were many persons who came to see her 
and to hear from her own lips, those remarkable utterances. Al- 
though emaciated to the last degree, her voice was remarkably 
strong and hes enunciation clear, and she recognized every individ- 
ual who came, and spoke to them, and answered their questions 
intelligently. 

A short time after her death, I recorded her dying experience 
in my note-book, and it is from those notes principally that I have 
written the part of the following account which treats of her last 
days on earth. And I will further add that Daisy, herself, had 
wished, should she grow up, to be a missionary. Therefore, I trust 
that if this little sketch of her life and death goes out into the 
world, it may be able to accomplish some of the good she hoped to 
do if she had lived. 


S. H. DrypEn. 


Gilroy, Cal., October, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Daisy Irene Dryden was born in Marysville, Yuba County, Cali- 
fornia, September 9th, 1854. She died in San Jose, California, 
October 8th, 1864, aged ten years and twenty-nine days. 


The following graphic and very instructive account of her life 
and death, written at the suggestion and request of friends, by her 
mother (who at this date has for five years been herself in the other 
life), is one for the absolute truthfulness of which the undersigned 
can fully vouch, not only from personal acquaintance with the very 
highly esteemed author but also from the testimony of others still 
living who knew the child and the remarkable circumstance of the 
opening of her spiritual sight and hearing, during the last three 
days of her earthly life. 


Instances of the opening of the spiritual senses, just before 
death, are by no means unheard of. In almost every neighborhood 
may be found some one who, at the bedside of the dying, has wit- 
nessed on the countenance unmistakable signs of recogition of 
departed ones. 


But such experiences are usually brief, and consequently convey 
to those around no definite knowledge of the other world, even 
when names of departed ones are called, and words descriptive of 
them spoken. 

That which was remarkable in Daisy’s case of open vision was, 
therefore, its unusual length and the consequent clearness of her 
revelations, resulting from the fact that there was time for her to 
familiarize herself with the wonderful things she saw and heard, 
and there was also an almost supernatural strength given her to 
describe them. Her revelations, however, as will be seen by the 
sketch itself, partook in no degree of the nature of modern spirit- 
ualistic communications. Daisy’s condition was, however, in a 
measure like that of Stephen (Acts viii, 56), who saw “ heaven 
opened,” and also like that of the servant of Elisha (II. Kings vi, 17) 
whose eyes “the Lord opened,” for she, herself, declared that it 
was with her “ spiritual eyes that she saw the heavenly world.” 


She was thus in no sense a spiritual medium, any more than were 
Moses or St. John, who wrote the book of Revelation. No spirit 
took possession of her even for an instant, or spoke through her. 
sut with her spiritual sight and hearing opened by the Lord, Him- 
self, whom she first saw, she was, during those last three days, 
simply a spectator of the beings and objects in the spiritual world, 
while remaining bodily in this, owing to the fact, as the doctor said, 
that she was really three days dying. 


And in proof that Daisy possessed her rationality up to the very 
last, and is therefore fully credible in all her statements, the 
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reader will find that only fifteen minutes before her death (the 
very moment of which she had previously announced), she was 
thoughtful enough to request that her sister Lulu, whom they had 
proposed to call, should not be disturbed, “ because she was asleep.” 


As something about the parentage of Daisy will be of interest 
to the reader, I will add the following concerning her father, who 
was the Rev. David Anderson Dryden, one of the ablest of the 
early missionaries sent by the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
Pacific Coast. 

In company with his wife (the writer of the following sketch), 
Mr. Dryden went from Ohio to California in 1851. They landed 
in San Francisco on May 4th, to find the city a smoking ruin, “ not 
a building of which remained standing,” says Mrs. Dryden, “ except 
a few on the outlying hills.” 

In the course of his long career as a Methodist minister, Mr. 
Dryden was sent by Conference to every important town in the 
State of California, from its northern limit to San Diego in the 
south. At one time he was placed in charge of a Conference sem- 
inary that had been opened in Santa Cruz; and at another he was 
the principal of the female department of Santa Clara College, a 
Methodist school, later known as Pacific University. 


After the death, in 1864, of his daughter, Daisy, Mr. Dryden was 
so deeply impressed by what she most undoubtedly saw, heard and 
revealed to them, that he began a careful study of the New Testa- 
ment in the original Greek, a language in which his college train- 
ing, in earlier life, had made him proficient ; and after two years of 
scriptural investigation on the subject of the resurrection, he wrote 
and published a series of articles on that topic in the official organ 
of the M. E. Church, the California Christian Advocate. These 
articles were afterward published (in 1872) by Hitchcock & Walden, 
a Methodist publishing house of Cincinnati, in a volume entitled 
“ Resurrection of the Dead.” 


In this forcibly written book of 215 pages (now almost out 
of print), the teachings of the Bible, as well as the best religious 
thought respecting the resurrection, are compiled, and show con- 
clusively and in a manner surprisingly clear, that the resurrection 
taught in the New Testament, and particularly by St. Paul, is the 


resurrection of man’s spiritual body, and that his natural body does 
not rise. 


After an exceedingly useful life of nearly half a century in the 
ministry, this very lovable and conscientious clergyman died on 
July 4th, 1894, in Gilroy, Santa Clara County, California, at the 
age of seventy years. His last days were made peaceful by the 
belief that what to us seems death, is in the sight of the angels 
resurrection, and that he was immediately to arise in the full pos- 
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session of the spiritual body, a belief first imparted to him thirty 
years before by his dying daughter’s convincing revelations. 


F. L. Hiccrns. 
Toronto, Ont., September, 1905. 


SKETCH OF Daltsy’s LIFE. 


The happy days of childhood, 
How soon away they fly, 
Like tints before the sunrise, 
On morning’s azure sky! 


They linger but a moment, 
Then vanish all away. 

How like the glorious morning 
Is childhood’s happy day! 


In the State of California, in the early fifties, a dear little 
brown-eyed baby girl came and nestled down in the home of the 
lonely missionaries, which was near the winding shores of the 
Yuba River. Her elder sister, whose name was Lulu, older only 
by two years, was constantly filled with delight and amazement at 
the little one’s queer ways. Her laugh rang out if it smiled; if it 
cried she sang to it. When out of doors at play, she would run in 
frequently to kiss it. And such an interest did she take in the 
darling that she was called “ Little Mother.” 

Years went by. The children grew. And as is the usual ex- 
perience with most parents, the good in their lives was encouraged, 
and their naughty ways reproved and punished. Many changes were 
made, and the missionaries’ various homes were often small and 
meagrely furnished. But these two darlings made sunshine and 
beauty everywhere they lived, Often, after the day’s work was 
done and study was over, they sang in the evening twilight, their 
father accompanying their voices on his flute, 

I can picture them now as they stood at his knee, Lulu with her 
pure, sweet face lifted up to catch the notes of the flute, her earnest 
blue eyes dilated with the glow of enthusiasm, for she loved music, 
and sang tunes in her cradle before she could lisp the words. I see 
her brown curls waving about her neck and shoulders, and by her 
side the little Daisy, We called her Daisy because she was such a 
petite child, with such a little pink-and-white face and such large, 
luminous brown eyes, that to us she seemed like the dawn of a 
beautiful spring morning, and so we gave her that name because it 
signified the opening of the eye of day. Upon one of those musi- 
cal occasions, Lulu complained that her sister did not keep time 
correctly. I noticed that Daisy made no reply, but quietly slipped 
away; and I saw a look of pain upon her face as she sat in her 
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little rocking-chair. I said, “ Daisy, why don’t you sing?” She 
replied, as the tears glistened in her eyes, “I think I would rather 
listen.” 


In most ways Daisy was very much like other children. It has 
been said, until it has almost become a proverb, that good children 
die young. But Daisy was not always good. There were times 
when she was self-willed even to stubbornness. Obedience was 
often a very bitter morsel. She had a quick temper. There would 
be a sudden flaming up of fire in those brown eyes, and angry words 
would follow. And then there would be just as sudden repentance. 
She tried hard, however, to subdue this fateful weakness in her 
nature. I remember once, on the afternoon of a day when she had 
told me she had not been angry for a week—and seemed so happy 
over it—that she came in from the yard where she had been playing 
with some other children, and ran upstairs to her room with a 
flushed face. I knew from her looks that something had gone 
wrong. Presently I heard her sobs. I went half-way up the stairs, 
thinking to comfort her, but was at that point arrested by these 
words, “Oh, dear Lord, forgive me, and make me strong, so I 
won't get cross when I can’t have my own way.” 


I have said that in most ways Daisy was like other children; 
but in some respects she was peculiar. For instance, when we went 
to a new place (for we moved quite frequently), she made herself 
acquainted with our new friends and seemed to have an insight 
into each individual character, and sometimes made comments, and 
nothing could alter her opinions. Yet she always made up her mind 
to love them all; and she had a mysterious way of creeping into 
everyone’s affections. She was so quaint and loving and sweet, 
that persons who had seen her but once would ask for her when 
they came to the house. She had such a delicate, unobtrusive way 
of showing her affection to those she loved, that they were uncon- 
sciously drawn to her. Yet she was shy to that degree, that if 
called upon to do or say anything in public, she shrank from it 
with pain, and only complied from a sense of duty. Once, when 
about four years old, she was asked to recite a little verse she knew 
quite well at a Sunday School cencert, but she was so much afraid 
that it had to be given up. When asked why she could not say it, 
she said, “So many eyes would look me through.” She was a 
child, moreover, that had great faith in the Lord’s willingness to 
answer prayer. When she was five years old her mother was very 
ill and, it was thought, near death. Her father, she saw, was weep- 
ing. She thereupon said to him, “ Don’t cry, papa, I’ll go and ask 
the Lord to make her well.” She went into the parlor, where she 
could be alone, and soon came back, saying, “ Papa, I have asked 
the dear Lord to make her well, and He is going to do it.” And her 
prayer was answered; from that hour the recovery began. What a 
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reproof to the father was this expression of her earnest, simple 
faith. He said afterwards, in relating the incident, “I felt as if 

I could hardly claim to be a Christian in the light of the implicit 
faith of my little child, and I felt the truth of the Scripture a 
applied to her, ‘and a little child shall lead them.’ ” 


She said many queer things. Once she said (it was when we 
lived in Nevada City), “I should like to climb to the top of that 
high mountain, because, you say, there are no clouds there, and we 
might see the angels looking down on us.” For as the mountains are 
about Jerusalem, so are the mountains about the City of Nevada. 
There was a beautiful garden in the front of the parsonage at 
Nevada City, in which she loved to walk and talk to the flowers. 
She had at that time a little watering-pot. One day a lady was 
passing, and said: “ Daisy, what are you doing?” “Oh, giving 
the flowers a drink, and you ought to see them laugh,” she replied. 
She was very fond of pansies and daisies ; pansies because she could 
see faces in them, and daisies because of her own name. She said 
one day, when we were in the garden, “ Let us have daisies every 
place we go, if we can have nothing else.” 


One afternoon she had gathered, among other flowers, some 
which she knew she was not permitted to have. She brought in her 
bouquet and put it in a glass of water; but I noticed as we were 
admiring them that she looked sad. I said, “Is not my little girl 
happy?” She then ran to me and put her arms around my neck 
and burst into tears, exclaiming, “Oh, mamma! I picked some blue 
bells, and I knew you did not allow it; and I could not put them with 
the rest, but hid them under the rose bush.” I forgave her, as I 
always did when a fault was confessed. But even then in prayer 
at night she did not forget to ask Jesus to forgive her also. I relate 
this circumstance to show how tender was her conscience at the 
early age of five. 


She had a cheerful disposition and possessed a small fund of wit. 
One day as the children were playing in the yard a colored man 
passed by, and she smiled and said to him, “ Good evening.” One 
of the children asked, “ What did you do that for?” ‘‘ Oh, because 
he is a nigger,” she replied. The colored man heard her say it, 
and looking grieved, said, “ Little girl, you should not call me that.” 
She was sorry in an instant, and came and told me about it. I said, 
“You ought to ask his pardon,” and so said her father also. But 
she felt she could not do that. I saw, however, that she was 
troubled. For a day or two she avoided the front yard, which he 
passed each day. But at last I saw her climb upon the gate and 
watch for him. When he came along she stopped him and said in 
her childish way, “ Man, I am sorry I called you a nigger.” He 
smiled and went on; but when Christmas morning came, there was a 
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knock at the door, and on the knob hung a beautiful doll, bearing 
the inscription, “ For the little girl who was sorry she called the 
man a nigger.” 

I had not insisted upon her making the apology, for I saw there 
was conflict going on in the child’s soul, and waited with anxious 
interest to see how it would terminate. 

During the war it became quite a custom among her schoolmates 
to make what they called housewives for the soldiers. They were 
constructed with pockets in which were put thread, buttons, etc., 
a flat cushion filled with pins, to carry in the vest pocket, and a 
piece of flannel at the end to hold the needles. After finishing one, 
about a year before her death, she wrote the following letter and 
placed it in one of the pockets: 

“To the one who gets this: I am a little girl nine years old. 

My father is a minister and likes the soldiers, and so do I. 
I hope all the things in the pockets will come handy when 
you are in camp, or if you should get in prison, which I 
hope you will not. And I hope you will not get hurt either, 
but come home soon, for I know your folks will be glad to 
see you. We will all be glad when the war is over. From 
your little friend, Daisy I. Dryden.” 


ZA Another peculiarity of hers was that she was not afraid of the 
’ dark. Her sister, who was afraid, used to ask her always to go 
with her if she had to go anywhere in the dark, because she said, 
“ Daisy is not afraid of anything.” I frequently sent Daisy upstairs 
on errands because I did not wish them to carry a light. Once she 
said to her sister, “‘ There is nothing in the dark which is not there 
in the light. We don’t believe in Brownies, do we?” 

I do not think our children ever heard or read ghost stories, 
for we considered it wrong to excite the imagination with such 
things. Indeed, we have always resisted the mysterious, the intan- 
gible ourselves. 

Daisy was, moreover, a very observing little creature. She 
seemed to know where everything was about the house, If anything 
was lost she was always called upon to find it. She was very quick 
in her movements. She was like a bird on the wing, flitting here 
and there; now upstairs, singing at the top of her voice; and in a 
few seconds out in the play-house, talking to her playmates. She 
was very fond of the beautiful, indeed, her whole life was itself 
like a beautiful sonnet; or like a sunlit rivulet, upon whose banks 
budded and bloomed the wildwood’s sweetest flowers, and fringes 
of feathery ferns and birds of song filling the air with melody. 

When Daisy was eight years old, we were appointed to live 
in San Jose, “ The Garden City of California.” Beautiful for 
situation, it lies like a gem in its setting of green hills, orchards of 
rare fruits, and gardens of rainbow-tinted flowers. And high 
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above all rise mountain peaks reaching up as if to clasp, with eager 
hands, the clouds, and throw them down, to spread the misty drapery 
over their rugged sides. Upon these scenes, Daisy loved to look, and 
often drew our attention to those mist-hung mountains with their 
purple lights and their gleams of golden sunshine, as she stood 
gazing out threugh the window or walked up and down the porch, 
clinging to her father’s hand. Then the walks and rides along 
the banks of the Guadaloupe, and out into the woods to gather the 
beautiful wild flowers. With what joy she would come in heavily 
laden with her treasures! Her school was also a constant pleasure. 
It was rarely she could be prevailed upon to remain at home, even 
when we knew she was not well enough to go. She loved her 
teacher, Mrs. B., with a devotion seldom seen in a scholar. 


Those two years in San Jose were to her years full of joy, 
full of sunshine and pleasure. The memory of them, as they come 
to me now, is like a sweet dream of the past, which filled with 
beauty the closing days of her earthly life. It is with a feeling of 
reluctance that I draw a veil over this beautiful life picture, and, 
with a heart subdued by sorrow rendered sacred by the memories 
clustering around the closing scene, I enter the silent valley, with 
a fevered hand clasped in mine. 


Daisy’s LAst SICKNESS AND OPENED VISION. 


In the summer of ’sixty-four, Daisy was attacked with bilious 
fever, from which, however she seemed to recover, so that we 
thought her almost well. But she continued to droop in the after- 
noon and complained of great weariness. We called in a physician, 
and he decided that she had typhoid fever; and it had such a hold 
on the system, owing to her reduced condition, made so by the 
bilious attack, that it was feared it would have to run its course, 
and that it only depended on her vital forces, whether or not she 
would get well. 


For five weeks she lay under the blighting hand of the consum- \ 
ing fever. Then it left her, and a second time she seemed on the 
road to recovery, so that the doctor remarked one morning, “ Well, 
Daisy, I guess we are out of the woods,” and taking a new silver 
half-dollar from his pocket, gave it to her saying, “ This is for the 
little girl who takes her medicine so well.” But when the doctor 
had gone, she said, ““ Mamma, don’t build up any hopes on what he 
says, for I don’t think I am ever going to get well.” This same 
remark she had previously made during the early part of her 
illness. Some days after this I said, “ Daisy, we are going to 
Nevada City to live, and I will get you a suit of flannel and you 
shall have a warm cloak; because you are so thin, and it is cold 
up there.” I thought she would be pleased, as she could remember 
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having lived there before, but she replied, “Mamma, you will go 
to Nevada City, but I don’t think you will take me with you.” 


For two weeks she seemed to continue to gain strength. She 
smiled and sang and seemed like herself again, until one afternoon, 
as her father sat by her bed, he noticed a singular expression on her 
face. It was one of both pleasure and amazement. Her eyes were 
directed to one place above the door. Her father asked: “ Daisy, 
what is it? What do you see?” She replied softly: “ It is a spirit, 
it is Jesus. And He says I am going to be one of His little lambs.” 
“Yes, dear,” said her father, “I hope you are one of His lambs.” 
“Oh, papa!” she exclaimed, “ I am going to heaven, to Him.” 


That night she was taken with enteritis and only lived four 
days. She suffered much for the first twenty-four hours, being 
unable to retain food, water, or medicine. From that time on she 
had very little pain. Her poor little body had in fact become so 
attenuated that there was little left for the disease to work upon. 
But her mind was very active and remarkably clear. Her faculties 
appeared sharpened. She could remember recitations she had 
learned in school, always having been fond of memorizing poetry. 
And when Lulu sang to her from the Sunday School Hymnal, she 
would give the name of the song and the page on which to find it. 


She also loved to have us read the Scriptures to her. I think it 
was from the Psalms I was reading, on one occasion, when she said, 
“That is beautiful, but, don’t you know, I would rather hear the 
very words of Jesus.” I then read, in John xiv., “It is expedient 
for you that I go away: for if I go not away the Comforter will 
not come unto you, but if I depart I will send him unto you.” At 
this she looked up to me so heavenly as she said, “ Mamma, when 
I go away the Comforter will come to you; and maybe He will 
let me come, too, sometimes; I’ll ask Allie about it.”” She often said 
this after this time, when she felt uncertain about anything. Allie 
was her brother who had passed to the other life at the age of six, 
of scarlet fever, seven months before. He seemed to be with her a 
great deal of the time during those last three days, because when 
we asked her questions which she could not answer, she would say, 
“ Wait until Allie comes, and I will ask him.” On this occasion 
she waited only a short time and then said, “ Allie says I may go 
to you sometimes; he says it is possible, but you will not know 


when I am there; but I can speak to your thought.” 


How sweet to me has been this comfort through all these years, 
when care and grief and bitter disappointments have oppressed and 
the way has seemed, oh, so dark! When suddenly there has come, 
as it were, soft whispers of love and comfort, across the dark gulf 
of my pain, and with renewed strength and hope, I have taken up 
life’s burdens again. Ah! We know not the power of this sweet 
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influence which we are taught in the Word is all about us. For, 
“ Are they not all ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?” Frequently do I think that 


“Though passed beyond our tear-dimmed sight, 
’Tis but a larger life to gain.” 


“ And ever near us, though unseen, 
Their dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life, there is no dead.” 


As I have said, Daisy lingered on the borderland for three days, 
after the first agonizing twenty-four hours had passed. Her physi- 
cal frame had become so emaciated that there was only enough to 
hold the spirit in its feeble embrace; and it was manifested to us, 
as it were, through the thin veil of the attenuated flesh which en- 


wrapped it. During this time she dwelt in both worlds, as she \ 


expressed it. Two days before she left us, the Sunday School 
Superintendent came to see her. She talked very freely about going, 
and sent a message by him to the Sunday School. When he was 
about to leave, he said, “ Well, Daisy, you will soon be over the 
‘dark river’.” After he had gone, she asked her father what he 
meant by the “ dark river.” He tried to explain it, but she said, “ It 
is all a mistake; there is no river; there is no curtain; there is not 
even a line that separates this life from the other life.” And she 
stretched out her little hands from the bed, and with a gesture said, 
“It is here and it is there, I know it is so, for I can see you all, and 
I see them there at the same time.” 

We asked her to tell us something of that other world and how 
it looked to her, but she said: “ I cannot describe it ; it is so different, 
I could not make you understand.” Then the words came to my lips, 
“Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” “ That is true,” she added. 

One morning while I was in the room, putting it in order, Mrs. 
W., one of our kind neighbors, was reading to her these words from 
the Testament, “ Let not your heart be troubled. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you” (John 
xiv. 1, 2). Daisy remarked, “ Mansions, that means houses. I 
don’t see real houses there ; but there is what would be places to meet 
each other in. Allie speaks of going to such and such a place, but 
says nothing of houses. You see, perhaps the Testament tells about 
mansions so we will feel we are going to have a home in heaven, and 
perhaps when I get there I’ll find a home. And if I do, the heavenly 
flowers and trees that I love so much here—for I do see them, and 
they are more beautiful than anything you could imagine—they 
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will be there.” I said: “ Daisy, don’t you know the Bible speaks of 
heaven being a beautiful city?” She said, “I do not see a city,” 
and a puzzled look came over her face, and she said, “I do not 
know; I may have to go there first.” 


Mrs. W., a kind neighbor, the one who had read of the man- 
sions to Daisy, and who was with us a great deal, told Mrs. B., a 
neighbor of hers, about Daisy’s inner sight being open. Mrs. B. 
was a lady who did not believe in a future state. She was, moreover, 
in deep distress, having just lost her husband and a son who was 
about twelve years old, named Bateman. She came with Mrs. W. 
one evening, and, sitting beside the bed, began to ask questions. 
Daisy said to her: “ Bateman is here, and says he is alive and well, 
and is in such a good place, he would not come home for anything. 
He says he is learning: how to be good.” Mrs. B. then said: “ Ask 
him if he has seen his father.” Daisy replied: “ He says he has 
not, he is not here, and says to you, ‘ Mother, don’t fret about me, 
it is better I did not grow up.’” This communication set the 
mother to thinking, and she became a firm believer in a future state. 

The following morning, when alone with Daisy, Mrs. W., who 
had brought Mrs. B. to see her, asked Daisy how she could think 
Mrs. B’s son was happy. “ For,” said she, “ when he was here, you 
know he was such a bad boy. Don’t you remember how he used 
to swear, and steal your playthings, and break them up? You know 
we did not allow him to play with you nor with my children, because 
he was so bad.” Daisy replied: “ Oh, Aunty, don’t you know he 
never went to Sunday School, and was always hearing so much 
swearing? God knows he did not have half a chance.” 


The same day her Sunday School teacher, Mrs. H., who also was 
with her a great deal, was sitting beside her, when Daisy said to her, 
“Your two children are here.” Now, these children had gone to 
the other life several years before, and if they had lived in this 
world would have been nearly grown up. Daisy had never heard 
anyone speak of them, nor did the mother have-any pictures of them, 
so she could not have known anything whatever about them before 
seeing them in the spiritual world. When asked to describe them, 
her description of them as full-grown did not agree with the 
mother’s idea of them, so she said, “ How can that be? They were 
children when they died.” Daisy answered, “ Allie says, ‘ Children 
do not stay children; they grow up as they do in this life.” Mrs. 
H. then said, “ But my little daughter Mary fell, and was so injured 
that she could not stand straight.” To this Daisy replied, “ She is 
all right now ; she is straight and beautiful; and your son is looking 
so noble and happy.” 


Another friend was in, and Daisy was describing her daughter 
who died some years before, and spoke of her as being grown up; 
but the mother could not, from the description, recognize her child, 
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until Daisy said, ‘“‘ She used to have a mark of a mole on the left 
side of her neck, but she does not have it now.” Then the mother 
was convinced. 


Once she said, “ Oh, papa, do you hear that? It is the singing 
of the angels. Why, you ought to hear it, for the room is full of it, 
and I can see them, there are so many; I can see them miles and 
miles away. Isn’t it good of them to come and sing for such a 
poor little girl as 1? But nobody is poor or proud in heaven, love 
is all to all.” 


Mrs. W., already mentioned, who had lost her father a short 
time previous, wanted to know if Daisy had seen him, and brought 
his picture to let her see if she could recognize him. But in the 
evening, when she came again, Daisy told her she had not seen him, 
and that Allie, whom she had asked about him, had not seen him, 
but that Allie had said he would ask some one who could tell him 
about him. In a moment Daisy said, “ Allie is here and says, ‘ Tell 
Aunty her father wants her to meet him in heaven, for he is there.’ ” 
Mrs. W. then said, “ Daisy, why did not Allie know at once about 
my father?” “ Because,” replied she, “those who die go into 
different states or places and do not see each other at all times, but 
all the good are in the state of the blest.” 


Once as I stood near her, she said, “ Look, mamma, there is 
Mrs. E. standing at the foot of the bed,” I said, “ Oh, Daisy, I 
cannot see her.” ‘Oh, yes,” she said, “I know. No one, unless 
they have dying eyes, can see spirits, but she says to tell you, you 
were right, she is with the saved.” For a moment I could not think 
what she meant. Then she said, “ One afternoon a lady came to 
our house soon after the funeral of Mrs. E., and talked about a 
church letter.” Then 1 remembered all about it. The case was a 
peculiar one. The lady in question had brought her church letter 
with her to California. But for reasons of a personal nature, which 
she had explained to me, she had not presented it to the church. 
The lady who called after her funeral, argued that she had done 
wrong in not presenting her church letter, and that the ministers at 
her funeral had over-rated her Christian character, and in so doing 
had set a dangerous precedent. The child must have been present 
during the conversation on that afternoon, although I had not no- 
ticed it. 

During those last days of illness Daisy loved to listen to her sister 
Lulu as she sang for her, mostly from the Sunday School song-book. 
Lulu sang one song, the chorus of which was: 


“Oh! come, angel band, 
Come, and around me stand. 
Oh! bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my immortal home.” 
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When she had finished, Daisy exclaimed, “ Oh, Lulu, is it not 
strange? We always thought the angels had wings! But it is a 
mistake ; they don’t have any.” Lulu replied, “ But they must have 
wings, else how do they fly down from heaven?” “Oh, but they 
don’t fly,” she answered, “they just come. When I think of Allie, 
he is here.” 

Once I enquired, ““ How do you see the angels?” She replied, 
“TI do not see them all the time; but when I do, the walls seem to 
go away, and I can see ever so far, and you couldn’t begin to count 
the people; some are near, and I know them; others I have never 
seen before.” She mentioned the name of Mary C., the sister of 
Mrs. S., who was a neighbor of ours in Nevada City, and said, 
“You know she had such a bad cough, but she is well now, and so 
beautiful, and she is smiling to me.” 


I was then sitting by her bedside, her hand clasped in mine. Look- 
ing up so wistfully to me, she said, “ Dear mamma, I do wish you 
could see Allie; he is standing beside you.” Involuntarily I looked 
around, but Daisy thereupon continued, ‘‘ He says you cannot see him 
because your spirit eyes are closed, but that I can, because my body 
only holds my spirit, as it were, by a thread of life.” I then en- 
quired, “ Does he say that now?” “ Yes, just now,” she answered. 
Then wondering how she could be conversing with her brother, 
when I saw not the least sign of conversation, I said, “ Daisy, how 
do you speak to Allie? I do not hear you nor see your lips move.” 
She smilingly replied, “ We just talk with our think.” And I 
thought, ‘““ Now we know in part and we prophesy in part, but when 
that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away.” And, “Then shall we know even as also we are 
known.” I then asked her further, “ Daisy, how does Allie appear 
to you? Does he seem to wear clothes?” She answered, “ Oh, no, 
not clothes such as we wear. There seems to be about him a white, 
beautiful something, so fine and thin and glistening, and oh, so 
white, and yet there is not a fold, or a sign of thread in it, so it 
cannot be cloth. But makes him look so lovely.” 


Her father then quoted from the Psalmist, “ He'is clothed 
with light as a garment.” “Oh, yes, that’s it,” she replied. 

She loved to hear prayer offered, and used to ask the people to 
pray when they came to see her. Once, when Rev. C. Lawton (the 
minister who was to succeed us) prayed, she said, “ Allie stayed 
while he prayed.” 

We asked her if Allie had said anything about Jesus. She re- 
plied, “Oh, yes, he has, and you know, papa, I told you about 
seeing Him. Allie says, ‘ He is the Lord, the Christ, whom we read 
of in the Bible where it says, “God was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the spirit, seen of angels,” and, “Lo, I am with you 
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always ”. 
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One morning when the doctor came in, and as usual said some- ee 


thing in a cheerful way to her, she did not even smile in response. 
He then asked, “ What are you looking so serious about, Daisy?” 
“I was thinking,” answered she, “ about asking you a question, if you 
would not think it rude.” He replied, “ Of course, I will not, 
Daicv.” “ Well, doctor,” she continued, “I wanted to ask you if 
you pray?” “ W ell,” answered he, “I am afraid not much.” Then 
Sie said, “You have been so good to me and I do so want you to 
go to heaven. Do pray, for you cannot go there unless you do.” 
Tears came to the strong man’s eyes, and, going out upon the porch, 
he walked back and forth, powerless to hide the depth of feeling 
her earnest words had stirred. 


She often spoke of dying, and seemed to have such a vivid 
sense of her future life and happiness that the dread of death was 
all dispelled. The mystery of the soul’s departure was to her no 
more a mystery. It was only a continuation of life, a growing up 
from the conditions of earth life into the air and sunshine of heaven. 


The morning of the day she died she asked me to let her have 
a small mirror. I hesitated, thinking the sight of her emaciated 
face would be a shock to her. But her father, sitting by her, re- 
marked, “ Let her look at her poor little face if she wants to.” So 
I gave it to her. Taking the glass in her two hands, she looked at 
her image for a time, calmly and sadly. At length she said, “ This 
body of mine is about worn out. It is like that old dress of mam- 
ma’s hanging there in the closet. She doesn’t wear it any more, 
and I won’t wear my body any more, because I have a new spiritual 
body which will take its place. Indeed, I have it now, for it is with 
my spiritual eyes I see the heavenly world while my body is still 
here. You will lay my body in the grave because I will not need it 
again. It was made for my life here, and now my life here is at an end, 
and this poor body will be laid away, and I shall have a beautiful 
body like Allie’s. Do not cry, mamma, it is much better for me to 
go now. I might have grown up to be a wicked woman, like so many 
do. God knew what was best for me. Papa, you love the chil- 
dren; so do 1; and you will try to do them good and teach them.” 
Then she said to me, “ Mamma, open the shutters and let me look 
out at the world for the last time. Before another morning I shall 
be gone.” As I obeyed her loving request, she said to her father, 
“ Raise me up, papa.” Then, supported by her father, she looked 
through the window whose shutters I had opened, and called out, 
“Good-bye, sky. Good-bye, trees. Good-bye, flowers. Good-bye, 
white rose. Good-bye, red rose. Good-bye, beautiful world,” and 
added, “ How I love it, but I do not wish to stay.” 


That evening, when it was half-past eight, she, herself, observed 
the time, and remarked, “It is half-past eight now; when it is 





half-past eleven, Allie will come for me.” She was then, for the | 
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time being, reclining on her father’s breast, with her head upon his 
shoulder. This was a favorite position, as it rested her. She said, 
“Papa, I want to die here. When the time comes, I will tell you.” 


Lulu had been singing for her and as half-past eight was Lulu’s 
bedtime, she arose to go. Bending over Daisy, as she always did, 
she kissed her, and said, “ Good-night.” Daisy put up her hand 
and, stroking tenderly her sister’s face, said to her, “ Good-night.” 
When Lulu was half-way up the stairs, Daisy again called out after 
her, in a clear, sweet, earnest tone, “ Good-night and good-bye, my 
sweet, darling Lulu.” 

At about a quarter past eleven she said, “ Now, papa, take me 
up; Allie has come for me.” After her father had taken her, she 
asked us to sing. Presently some one said, “ Call Lulu,” but Daisy 
answered promptly, “ Don’t disturb her, she is asleep,” and then, 
just as the hands of the clock pointed to the half-hour past eleven, 
the time she had predicted that Allie was to come to take her with 
him, she lifted up both arms and said, “ Come, Allie,” and breathed 
no more. Then tenderly laying her loved but lifeless form upon 
the pillow, her father said, “ The dear child has gone,” and added, 
“she will suffer no more.” 

There was a solemn stillness in the room. We could not weep, 
and why should we? We could only thank our Heavenly Father 
for the teachings of her last days, those days rendered sacred by 
the glory of heaven which illumined them. And as we stood there 
gazing on the face of the dear one, we felt that the room must be 
full of angels come to comfort us, for a sweet peace fell upon our 
spirits, as if they had said: “ She is not here, she has risen.” And 
to my heart came the words of the poet: 


“She is not dead, the child of our affection, 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
But Christ himself doth rule.” 


A score and a half of years have come and gone since that far 
night so filled with strangely mingled joy and grief, but whenever 
the memory of it comes to me, there also comes a feeling of thank- 
fulness that we were allowed the privilege of learning heavenly 
truths from her angel-taught lips, and that for us was opened a 
little way the door of the spiritual world, and unmistakable gleams 
from that morn-lit land were, through her words, borne into our 
inner life, never to be quenched by all the trials of earth. 

And so now, to hearts that have borne the separation from loved 
ones and are laden with oh, such bitter grief, and that hunger for 
some sign, some token, from that silent land whither they have 
gone, I come with this divinely granted revelation from the border- 
land of the world beyond. I would not withhold from them that 
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which to me, through all these years, has been such a helpful blessing 
and such a source of peace, this undeniable evidence of immortality. 

And yet to some who read these pages, the question may arise, 
“For what special end was this illumination granted?” I answer, 
that in many souls there are deep yearnings to read the truth with 
clearer vision. To us had come questionings concerning great truths, 
doubts about the rightful interpretation of the Word, and a prayer- 
ful investigation had been in progress, so that the light we gained 
through her illumination was as an inspiration and an answer to 
our prayers. And thus, although death separated us from our 
darling child, yet from that Gethsemane of sorrow there was born 
the soul of heavenly truth. But before this revelation came to us 
through her opened vision, there were weeks of bodily suffering 
for her, and days and nights of mental pain for us. It does seem 
that every truth must be born of sorrow. The spirit of the martyr 
rises from the very gates of death. Even the Christ suffered the 
greatest of all agonies for the truth’s sake. 

We dwell so in the material. The life of the spirit seems so 
hung about with mists and shadows that we long at times to 
sunder the veil which hides from our vision the gates of day. We 
are like children crying for the light; we grope in darkness, and 
ask, “ Who will the problem solve?” But here, from this death 
of a child of ten, there comes a clear, a sweet solution. And now, 
oh, grieving hearts, make room for this blest truth to dwell. Death 
leads to higher life, for death means only life. 


“Then call her not dead to higher vision, 
Death but parts the curtain and proclaims her sweet transition. 
Safe in the Father’s house, in His fair mansion, 
She hath been crowned; and angels guard her soul’s expansion.” 


We laid her earthly form to rest in the beautiful cemetery at 
Stockton, under a spreading oak tree whither the remains of both 
her brother, David Albion, whom we called “Allie,” and her 
sister, Helen, had previously been borne. Over their graves is a 
granite shaft, with a name engraved on each of three sides, one of 
which is “ Datsy.” 


“ Like a day that grew dark at the dawn of its splendor, 
Like a sweet song unended, a story half told, 
Like a flower of the springtime so lovely and tender, 
Was the beautiful being we laid ’neath the mould. 
Perchance the cold world had too little of pity, 
Perchance the long way was too rough for her feet; 
So she went to the gates of the beautiful city, 
Where the music of harps drifted over the street.” 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson. 
It was investigated at the time as far as that was possible and will 
have to stand on its merits. It happened at Rapids City, Ill., in 
December, 1900, and the account of it was received by Dr. Hodgson 
in February, 1901, tho reported to his informant in response to in- 
quiries in January, 1901. 

The following account appeared in the Times Republican, the 
place of publication not being mentioned, but the despatch was from 
Clinton, Iowa, and dated December 8th, 1900. 


SPOOKS IN PRIEST’S HOUSE. 
Inhabitants of Rapid City, Ill., Stirred Up Over Peculiar Occurrences. 


Spooks have taken possession of the priest’s house at Rapid 
City, Ill., and as a result the inhabitants are greatly worked up over 
the affair. For eight nights in succession there has been rapping and 
pounding on the doors and windows and all efforts to locate the 
origin of the mysterious noises have failed, notwithstanding the fact 
that as many as eight guards have been around the house at a time, 
with two stationed inside. One man in relating his experience said: 
“T was sitting close to the door when the rapping commenced and 
for a fact it seemed as tho the door would be knocked from the 
hinges. We sprang to the door and opened it wide, but no one was 
there. No one outside the house saw any one and there were eight 
guards, but all heard the pounding on the door. One night after the 
nocturnal rappings had been indulged in to a greater extent than 
usual, two of the guards left their posts and refused to serve longer. 
The residents of the town are looking at the matter in a serious light 
and desperate efforts will be made to locate the trouble. The priest, 
Rev. Father Hellstern, says he does not know of any enemy in the 
world and cannot see why his place of residence has been un- 
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naturally dealt with. At first the stories were doubted but as the 
rapping continued each night and the matter was further investi- 
gated there was no longer doubt that strange and mysterious sounds 
were coming from the doors and windows of the priest’s house. 
When the mysterious affair had continued for a few days and the 
origin of the noise could not be detected, two guards were placed 
about the house, but they saw nothing unusual, but still heard the 
pounding. The guards were gradually increased until as many as 
ten were on duty at one time, without being able to detect the origin 
of the noise. The most reliable men of the village vouch for the 
truthfulness of the story and say they will make every effort to 
ascertain the cause of the strange nightly sounds. 


A member of the Society saw this item and wrote to the priest 
regarding the facts and then reported both the item and the reply 
of the priest to Dr. Hodgson. The following is the priest’s reply: 


Rapips City, Iu., January 9th, 1901. 
Dear SIR: 


What the papers about the rappings in my house said is true; 
we could not discover anything, but believe that was a real but 
not a physical noise. I cannot explain it, but have my special 
thoughts about it. A few days before Christmas it stopped alto- 
gether and I did not hear anything since. I hope it has come to an 
end, otherwise I would leave the house. | am glad to have a rest 
now. 

Yours very sincerely, 
VINCENT HELLSTERN. 


Another inquiry, apparently instigated by Dr. Hodgson, was 
directed to this priest regarding the phenomena and his reply was 
as follows: 


Rapips City, Int., Dec. 18th, 1900. 
Mr. A. D. Puc, 
Des Moines. 
DEAR Sir: 


While I am writing these lines, 10.30 evening, the lady being 
in her room, everything quiet in the house, I hear the mysterious 
rappings again causing a noise like somebody hammering to a joint 
4-6 times. The sound comes from the cellar, or from under the 
floor of the parlor where no cellar is: sometimes the sound is heard 
as coming from the side of the house or the door. I hear this not 
every day but at different times in the week, the rapping being 
sometimes very hard, sometimes softer. 
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Nobody can understand what it means. Often I went to the 
place where I heard the noise asking: ‘“ What do you want? Or 
what can I do for you?” I received no answer. I thought the rap- 
ping cannot be for nothing. 


It is certain that the noise is not made by any person neither 
from outside nor from inside. I believe in the spirit of a man 
who died here 6 years ago in the house. Some people don’t believe 
it because they never heard it. Often strangers were in the house 
and did not hear anything, because it did not rap at that time. I 


hear it also in the day, forenoon and afternoon, but not regular. 


I am now accustomed to it. 


Hoping this short report will be satisfactory, I remain yours 
truly, 
Rev. V. HELLSTERN. 


Apparently no further testimony could be obtained. The priest 
is evidently more or less illiterate, as indicated by his grammar. 
I have changed an article or a preposition in copying, but have left 
it in the main as the verbatim copy made by Dr. Hodgson left it. 
So far as the mere fact of hearing sounds is concerned, this will not 
affect the man’s testimony, but it will affect the interpretation of 
them, and the man, tho he seems to have sought for ordinary physi- 
cal causes, may have been influenced by what was apparently some 
preconception of spirits in readily accepting that explanation. The 
case can have no scientific value as evidence, tho it is another in- 
stance of such things as are noticed and appear inexplicable to the 
parties reporting. 
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FOUR DREAMS. 
By Wa TER F. Prince 


The following four dreams were all within the experience of 
one woman, Mrs. Hinkley, the wife of a clergyman of Brookline, 
Mass., the Rev. Willard H. Hinkley. The first strictly belongs to 
the death-dream series, but it seems best to keep the group intact. 
The first is also combined with a visual experience of another per- 
son, with which it seems to be in a relation of cross-correspondence. 


BROOKLINE, Jan. 23, ’88. 
Mr. Hopcson, Dear Sir: 

I enclose to you the account of four dreams which seemed to 
me equally pertinent, so I asked Mrs. Hinkley to write them all. 
I see that they are dated Nov. 26, but as a matter of fact, they came 
into my possession only two days ago. 

It seems an interesting fact that Mrs. Hinkley’s mother had a 
dream about her deceased husband which influenced her for the 
rest of her life. She was a Swedenborgian; this may have had 
something to do with the effect produced by that dream. 

Yours truly, ANNIE R. WaArREN. 


Some would assume that a Swedenborgian training would “ sug- 
gest’ uncanny dreams, and others would hold, on the other hand, 
that it would tend to introduce supernormal passages into the dreams 
of a “sensitive ” subject. 

Mrs. Hinkley prefaces her statement thus: 


At the request of a friend, I give the following statement in 
regard to four remarkable dreams, occurring at different periods 
of my life. My husband has aided me in preparing the statement. 
He well remembers my relation of the dreams when they occurred. 


I. JOINT EXPERIENCE INCLUDING DREAM. 


The first occurred at the time of the departure to the other 
world of my husband’s mother, in the year 1855. She went from 
Baltimore from our house in the suburbs, where she had been 
living with us for a few months previously, to the neighborhood 
of Donaldsville, La., where her eldest son resided with his family. 
It was in the month of October, I think. The yellow fever still 
lingered in some places and in a few days after her arrival at her 
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son’s house, she was stricken down with the fever and passed 
away. My husband’s brother George then resided with us. The 
news of my mother-in-law’s death came by telegraph to my hus- 
band’s office in Baltimore, and he brought the news out from the 
city. We had had no news of her sickness nor any letter from 
her. This was about 1 o’clock in the day. On the night preceding 
the reception of the telegram, I dreamed that George and I were 
sitting together waiting for the return of my husband in the even- 
ing, when he usually came home. I tried to light the lamp and it 
went out. I then crossed the room to a window to watch for my 
husband’s return,.and I saw someone coming towards the house 
who, I thought, was he, and I turned to George and in turning I 
saw a bright light in the doorway. I did not look at the light but 
at George, who was staring at it, and I said: ‘Oh, George, you 
see something.’ That was all of the dream. I may add, however, 
that I felt afraid to look at the door. 


The next morning, when all three of us sat by the fire, I told my 
dream. George then said, ‘ Yes, it is mother. I did see something ’, 
and immediately left the room. When my husband entered the door, 
before he had said anything about his having a telegram, George 
approached him and said, ‘ Mother is dead.’ ” 

R. B. H. (Mrs. W. H. HINKLEy.) 


Corroborating Statement by the Rev. Mr. Hinkley: I can say 
with some degree of certainty that Mrs. H. related her dreams to 
me before their fulfilment. * * * (Note. The omission refers 
to the fourth dream and will be found in connection with it.) As 
to the circumstances of the first dream, they are very vivid in my 
memory altho 32 years have elapsed. 


I shall endeavor to answer your interrogatories now, after con- 
sulting with Mrs. Hinkley, as far as we are able to do so. 


Mr. George Hinkley died in 1866. He did not relate a dream 
in connection with the above, nor did he say he had had a dream, 
but merely said: ‘ Yes, I did see something,’ and then left the room. 
I recollect somewhat distinctly the occurrence of the morning when 
the telegram arrived in Baltimore at my office, which was some two 
miles from my house in the suburbs. I took it out at once to my 
home, and met my brother, who came out of the parlor and said at 
once ‘ Mother is dead.’ He avoided conversation, because he was 
much distressed as well as myself. This was about noon of the day 
succeeding the dream. 

WiiLarp H. Hink ey, Feb’y 13, 1888. 


1. This is a case which, if correctly reported, seems to have its 
claim to supernormal significance supported at a number of points. 
(a.) In the dreams Mrs. H. and George are waiting for Mr. H’s 
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return. It was, in fact, the latter who brought the bad news. 
(b.) Mrs. H. in her dream saw only a light, but was afraid to look, 
indicating that something afflicting was at hand, as was the fact. 
(c.) In the dream Mrs. H. was confident that George saw more, 
and the exclamation of the latter on hearing this part of the dream: 
“Yes, it is mother, I did see something ” implies a correspondence 
with the dream of Mrs. Hinkley which was intelligible to him in 
relation to his mother. (d.) It may indeed be that Mr. Hinkley’s 
face, on his return with the telegram, bore a troubled look, but it 
is very unlikely that George would immediately have said “ Mother 
is dead” unless on the basis of some impression independent of 
that made by his brother’s countenance. There are all sorts of 
possibilities of trouble at any time. 


2. The Rev. Mr. Hinkley, who has a “‘very vivid” memory of 
the circumstances, corroborates his wife, except that he is not quite 
sure from his own memory that the dream was related before its 
fulfilment, though he believed it was. Any uncertainty on this point 


would attach itself also to the time when George said, “ Yes, it is 
mother, I did see something.” But he is positive that George said 
“Mother is dead” before he announced the contents of the tele- 
gram, which fact itself, as we have seen, implies a premonition un- 
less we assume preternatural shrewdness or a telepathic impression. 
3ut Mrs. Hinkley is sure of the previous telling of the dream, and 
the fact that each relies upon individual memory in spite of their 
talking the matter over together, makes the certainty of the lady, 
coupled with the near-certainty of her husband, very impressive. 


II. DREAM OF ACCIDENT. 


“The second dream occurred in Wilmington, Del., in 1871 or 
‘72. My mother lived with us at the time. She had gone up to 
Philadelphia and I was expecting her to return, in the evening. 
She did not come and I was anxious about her. She stopped in 
Chester, at her son’s home, half way between Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. I dreamed that I saw my mother. She appeared to be 
suffering some pain and her face presented a singular appearance, 
which I could not describe when telling my dream, the next morn- 
ing. My sister, living in Philadelphia, who was with her, came down 
to Wilmington to explain to us the cause of my mother’s delay. 
She had fallen off a step into a yard and dislocated her arm at the 
shoulder, which had been replaced by physicians with some difficulty. 
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She was 70 years old. In falling upon her face, it became smeared 
with soft mud. The dream was very distinct and I had no doubt 
it was my mother. 


R. B. H. (Mrs. HInK ey.) 


Mr. Hinkley, whose statement “1 can say with some degree of 
certainty that Mrs. H. related her dreams to me before their fulfil- 
ment,” has already been quoted, continues, in answer to queries by 
Dr. Hodgson: 


Mrs. Hinkley says that she cannot say certainly whether any- 
one but her sister, Miss Robb, remembers this dream. ‘The other 
sister, who came from Chester to Wilmington to announce the ac- 
cident, was Mrs. Scott, of whose death dream No. 4 speaks. There 
was no reason to think that any accident had befallen Mrs. H’s 
mother. 

Wiiiarp H. Hink.ey, Feb’y 13, 1888. 


In this case, the coincidence in point of time (not exact) cannot 
be insisted upon, because if Mrs. H. was to have a dream resulting 
from anxiety at her mother’s absence, this was the time for it. 
And the natural fear lest her mother had met with an accident 
might have caused the appearance of suffering pain, in the dream. 
The most striking detail is the “ singular appearance” of the face, 
but that ought not to be over-emphasized, since we are not told that 
it coincided with the appearance of a mud-covered countenance. 

It will probably be the verdict of readers that this dream is not 
nearly so impressive as the preceding one, but that taken with the 
others it has some weight. 


III. DREAM OF FLOWERS AND CARRIAGES. 


The third dream occurred in 1875 while we resided on Price’s 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I dreamed that I entered a room which was most beautifully and 
profusely decorated with flowers. The flowers greatly attracted my 
attention, they were so beautiful. Afterwards I looked through 
an opening and saw a number of horses and carriages. In telling 
the dream to my husband, I said ‘ We must be going to a funeral.’ 
Some weeks afterwards, my husband, who is a clergyman, was in- 
vited to officiate at a wedding; the parties were entire strangers to 
us. We had never seen them or the home of the bride. But their 
friends who took their meals at the same boarding house with us 
and whom we saw every day, conveyed the request to my husband. 
We rode with our friends in a carriage to the house of the bride’s 
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father, a florist, who resided some three miles distant from our 
residence, in the country. The room where the ceremony was per- 
formed was very elaborately adorned with flowers, and as we 
entered it I said to my husband, “I have seen all this before.” 
On going out, after the ceremony, to walk in the grounds around 
the house, I looked to the rear of it and I saw a great number of 


carriages gathered, and I repeated the remark I had made about the 
flowers. 


The dream was very vivid, and it seemed to be perfectly fulfilled, 
that is, the scenes were exactly reproduced. 


R. B. H. (Mrs. W. H. HInktey.) 


Dr. Hodgson requested to be informed whether at the time of 
Mrs. H’s dream it had already been decided that her husband should 
officiate at the wedding. 


The object of this question is to discover whether the floral 
scene in Mrs. H’s dream might have been suggested telepathically, 
in consequence of some conversation, say, between the bride and her 
friends, the mental pictures of these persons concerning the pro- 


jected wedding being impressed upon the mind of the distant 
Mrs. H. 


To this query Mr. Hinkley responded, and also gave his cor- 
roborating testimony: 


We do not know whether the bride and groom had decided to 
ask Mr. H. to officiate before Mrs. H. had her dream. Our im- 
pression is to the contrary, as we think it was not ascertained, posi- 
tively, until a few days before the wedding that the other Minister 
would not officiate. So far as we know the bride and groom are 
still living. My impression is so fixed that Mrs. H. related her 
dream to me before it [the wedding] occurred that I feel safe in 
saying so. At the time she related it I did not take much notice of 
it. Some weeks I think elapsed before the dream [evidently the 
word ‘dream’ is a slip for wedding]. I was not in the habit of re- 
cording such things. But I well remembered that when she recog- 
nized the fulfillment of her dream and reminded me of it that I 
recalled the fact. I have related the dream several times to intimate 
friends and there can be no doubt of the facts. My wife’s recol- 
lection is perfectly clear and distinct, as to all the circumstances, and 
there is no difference in our memory. Willard H. Hinkley, February 
13, 1888, [1]. 


1. It would appear from the following letter that a corroboration 
of this dream was sent in, but unfortunately it cannot now be found. 
All the other quoted documents exist in the original. 
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BrooKLINE, Mar.. 20, ’88. 
Mr. RicHarp Hopcson : 

Dear Sir: I called at your residence yesterday, intending to 
hand you the enclosed letter which I received last week. You will 
find that it corroborates the statements already given about the 
Cincinnati dream. Please return it to me. Have you written to 
Miss Preston of Phila. as proposed, and have you received a reply 
from her? Perhaps I should explain that the gentleman spoken 
of as Uncle Charles in the Cincinnati letter is the friend mentioned 
in the narrative of the dream as being with us at table daily, and 
the one who communicated the invitation. 

Yours truly, WiLLarp H. HINKLEy. 


(1.) Both the memories of the witnesses as to the facts [2] 
and the inherent probability that it was an unexpected and impend- 
ing emergency rather than one foreseen for a number of weeks 
which caused the parties to turn from the “other minister” to a 
stranger, pretty effectually dispose of the telepathy theory (without 
such stupendous assumptions as, it must be acknowledged, late 
exponents of it are perfectly capable of). 

(2.) Therefore this seems a clear case of either (a) prepicturing 
in a dream scenes not until afterward realized, or (b) illusion, the 
general and accidental resemblance of a room decorated profusely 
with flowers, and of a group of carriages, leading to the impression 
of identity with these features in a dream dimmed, perhaps, by 
the lapse of “some weeks.” The fact that to a clergyman’s wife 
both rooms decorated with flowers and assemblages of carriages 
would be familiar sights does, however, indicate that the resemblance 
was striking. 

(3.) It is not proper to dispose of this particular dream as though 
it were an isolated phenomenon. If Dream I or Dream IV, or both, 
the alleged verifications of which immediately followed, can be 
sustained, there need be no particular difficulty about this. What 
one has once done he should be deemed capable of doing again. 


” 


2. It would be easy to “explain” the involved coincidence, or 


any other, by a process unhappily grown familiar to readers: viz., by 
supposing a state of facts quite other than that vouched for by the 
witnesses. We have only to suppose that Mr. and Mrs. Hinkley were 
notified of the intended wedding weeks previous; that they were told that 
the bride’s father was a florist and therefore inferred that there would 
be a profusion of flowers, and that, having forgotten that she had been 
on some previous date admitted to the house and grounds, subcon- 
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IV. DREAM OF SICKNESS. 


fourth dream occurred in Brookline, Mass., in January, 
1883. 

I dreamed I saw some one lying on a bed, writhing in great 
agony. The person seemed to be my sister or my mother. And 
then a young man appeared to me who seemed very anxious to tell 
me something. His face was familiar but I was not sure who it 
was. Then came a telegram when, it seemed, others were present. 
It was addressed to my husband, but I only knew it was a call to go 
somewhere and some one said, ‘ Why do they want to take him away 
from us; he has been a very good Pastor to us!’ 

In the morning, while I was relating the dream, to my husband, 
the servant came into the room and handed him a telegram. He 
read it and said to me, ‘It is your sister.” It was written by my 
sister’s son, living in Philadelphia and was worded thus: ‘ Mother 
died last night at 9 o’clock. Can you come on and attend the 
funeral?’ My sister had been taken suddenly ill after rising and 
dressing in the morning as usual. The physicians could afford her 
no relief. She suffered intense pain all day and passed away as 
stated. 

We had no previous intimation of her being ill, or that she was 
threatened with this attack. The news of her death, therefore, 
coming as it did, was a great surprise and shock. 


R. B. H. (Mrs. W. H. HinKkiey) Nov. 26, ’87. 


Statement by Mr. Hinkley: I can say with some degree of 
certainty that Mrs. H. related her dreams to me before their ful- 
fillment. In regard to the last one of the four which is fresher in my 
memory, I can say this with positive certainty. That dream im- 
pressed me much more strongly than the others, I think. Mrs. 


scious memory arranged the correct setting for the flowers and the 
carriages in the lady’s dream. Indeed, by an extension of the processes 
deemed * legitimate by some “investigators” and critics, all extant 
biographies of noted persons might be rewritten, and a series of sur- 
prises be presented to a wondering world. Thus the victimage of 
Cellini, da Vinci, and the Bonapartes, already achieved from the stand- 
point of psychoanalysis, could be extended to other helpless notables, 
by the simple formula of “ supposing”. 

At least there is no reason why those who supply material for psy- 
chical research should be singled out for the application of such tactics; 
why, for example, we should assume that a clergyman and his wife, both 
reputable and intelligent, and seemingly cautious and conscientious, are 
liars and fools any more than reputable and intelligent witnesses in any 
other field of testimony. If we are going in for this kind of surgery, let 
us make a clean job of it and reconstruct all autobiographic testimony. 
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H.’s sister’s name was Mary Scott, the wife of Jas. W. Scott of 
Phila., who died before her; maiden name, Robb. Her death and 
the circumstances can be ascertained. [This last was in answer to a 
request for addresses in order independently to ascertain the answer 
to the query, “ Was the dream told to any one besides H.?”] Mrs. H. 
thinks she told it to her sister, Miss Robb, now living in Norfolk, 
Mass., but this is doubtful. The telegram was received soon after 
breakfast, the servant handing it to me in my chamber where Mrs. 
H. was with me and at the time she was narrating the dream to me 
more fully and circumstantially. ‘The circumstances are perfectly 
clear and distinct in my mind. 

Mrs. Scott’s illness was very sudden, lasting only one day. 
She was taken in the morning and died at night. She had some 
disease of the stomach and bowels, manifested somewhat but not 
dangerously previously, and she seemed in her usual health the day 
before.. She suffered great agony and no relief could be obtained. 


Witiarp H. Hinki&y, Brookiine, Mass., Feb’y 13, 1888. 


Statement of Miss M. S. Preston: As far as I recollect, Mrs. 
Mary Scott was lying on her back for some time in great agony 
before she died. I was with her at the time. She suffered intensely ; 
she had symptoms of some trouble for two or three years previously, 
but the exact nature of the malady was unknown until she died. 
She was seized suddenly with extreme pain about twenty-four hours 
before her death. No special apprehensions had been previously 
entertained, and she had dined with the family as usual. Her son, 
Mr. Frank Scott, and her medical attendant, Dr. Farrington, were in 
the sick room at intervals during the twenty-four hours. I believe 
that it was Mr. Frank Scott who sent the telegram to Mrs. Hinkley. 
The son and Dr. Farrington are now dead. 

M. S. Preston, Somerville, Ap. 20, ’88. 


Statement of Miss Robb: I remember that Mrs. Hinkley had 
a remarkable dream at the time of Mrs. Scott’s death, but I have 
forgotten the particulars of it. I am in the country and see but few 
persons. 


C. L. Ross, Norfolk, Mass., Feb. 27th, 1888, 


(1.) The dream presents a number of correspondences: (a) A 
sister—with some uncertainty as to whether it was a sister or her 
mother—is seen ill; in fact a sister was taken ill on the morning 
previous to the dream, and continued so until her death at 9 P. M. 
The uncertainty of identification may have resulted from the fact 
that the dead woman was not only the sister of the dreamer, but 
also the mother of the young man who was already meditating the 
message, which was, in fact “ Mother died last night.” (b) The 
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sick person of the dream: writhed,in agony; the sick sister did 
suffer intense pain. (c) The person was seen in a bed; Mrs. 
“cott “ was lying on her back for some time in great agony before 
she died”. (d) A young man appeared in the dream, desiring to 
tell Mrs. H. something; it was young Scott who sent the telegram. 
(e) a dream-telegram addressed to her husband arrives; this is 
verified next morning. (f) Mr. H. is to go somewhere; true, but 
for a different reason than the dream implies. It might be that the 
normal dreaming processes at this point took control and proceeded 
to conjecture why Mr. Hinkley was to go away, to take charge of 
another parish. 

(2.) The corroboration is excellent. Mr. H. is perfectly clear 
in his recollection that Mrs. H. was telling the dream a second time 
at the moment that the telegram was handed in, that there had been 
no previous notice of the sister’s illness, etc. Miss Preston who 
was with Mrs. Scott during her seizure, testifies to its short duration 
and agonizing character, and, according to her recollection, that 
young Scott sent the telegram. Another sister, Miss Robb, re- 
members hearing about the remarkable dream. 

We append to the four dreams a statement by Mr. Hinkley, in 
response to a question by Dr. Hodgson. Along with it should be 
read a statement in the opening letter printed in this article, one by 
Annie R. Warren. 

You ask in your letter: ‘ Does the sensitiveness to phenomena 
of this kind run in Mrs. H.’s family?” This may be answered some- 
what affirmatively, as we know that her mother had two dreams, at 
different periods of her life, very similar to the ones now reported, 
in their general character. As to Mrs. H.’s father and her brothers 
and sisters we cannot speak with the same certainty. 

Wi.iarp H. HINKLEy. 
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Some Practical Hints for those investigating the Phenomena of 
Spiritualism, by W. J. CrawForp, D. Sc. Published by John M. 
Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 1918. 28 
pages. Price sixpence net. 

Private Dowding. A plain record of the after-death experiences 
of a soldier killed in battle. And some questions on world issues 
answered by the messenger who taught him wider truths. With 
notes by W. T. P. 3rd edition. Published by John M. Watkins, 21 
Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, 1917. 109 pages. Price 
2s. 6d. 

I do not know why the author of this book did not give his full 
name in the title; for it is given in the advertisement at the end. 
It is of interest to psychic researchers because of its claims and is 
a well written little book with high spiritual ideals and good style. 
Whether the alleged message from the dead soldier who gave the 
name of Thomas Dowding is genuine or not is not proved, but as 
the author possesses no assurance on that point and only vouches for 
its automatic character and is open-minded about the possible in- 
fluence of his own subconscious on the product, we may at least 
grant it an unusual psychological interest. There are some things 
in it coinciding with statements from other sources, and paradoxical 
enough to challenge attention and to invite explanation. It does not 
answer scientific credentials, but it is not a thing to be denied with- 
out good reasons and only its non-evidential nature would provoke 
hesitation about it. Its coincidence with some things in Swedenborg 
creates some interest, and this without there being evidence that 
Swedenborg’s teaching influenced it. It is certainly worth reading. 

The Secret of Personality, by Gtorcek TrumMBULL Lapp. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1918. pp. 287. 
Price $1.50 net. 

This is the result of continued philosophic activity since Professor 
Ladd retired from Yale University. It is one of a series of volumes 
published since his retirement. It is conceived in the interest of 
both philosophy and religion. The reviewer, however, does not see 
any reason for making “ personality ” a mystery. It does not seem 
to him to be a secret of any kind. It only implies that we know 
little about it to speak of it in this way. We either know it as well 
as we know anything else or we do not know other things. Philos- 
ophers have a habit of making mysteries of the plainest things. No 
wonder Professor James made such a point of pragmatism. The 
moment that our philosophers get away from the pragmatic con- 
nections of any fact they get into a limbo from which there seems 
to be no return to sanity. What the present book says about per- 
sonality is better than the title, tho it is less interesting to the general 
reader than is necessary for wide usefulness in the work. 





